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Art. 13. An afifieal from the judgments of Great Britain 
respecting the United States of America: Part 1, containing 
an historical outline of their merits and wrongs as Colonies, 
and strictures upfion the calumnies of the British writers. By 


Rosert Waxsu,Jr. 8vo. pp. 568. Philadelphia, Mitch- 
ell, Ames, and White, 1819. 





"TP urre is No subject perhaps, in which, as Americans, we 
feel a stronger or more lively interest, than the vindication and 
support of our national character. Next to the individual rep- 
utation of ourselves and our personal friends, that of our coun- 
try constitutes an object of our warmest attachment, and most 
anxious solicitude. We wouldnot indeed be blind to her faults; 
we would be far from encouraging a boastful or gasconading 
disposition; but we would ever be on the alert in defending a- 
gainst the slightest encroachment, the reputation to which she 


may bejustly entitled. Weregard her character as no less sacred 
than her soil, her institutions, or even her population. It must 
therefore always afford us the highest satisfaction to see that 
character ably and successfully defended against the wanton 
and unmerited aspersions of foreigners. 

Such, we have no doubt, are likewise the sentiments and 
feelin;s of our readers, and, as the work now before us may not 
fall into their hands so early or so generally as its interesting 
character might lead them to desire, we have thought we could 
not occupy a few pages more agreeably than by presenting be- 
fore them a brief outline of its contents. 


It may perhaps, at first yiew, be considered a task of no great 
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difficulty successfully to defend the American character. We 
are aware indeed that a great number and variety of slanders 
have been published respecting us. We know too that these 
Slanders have been extensively circulated, and very generally 
believed. But we are so confident ourselves that they are totally 
unfounded, and witness in our daily experience so many proofs 
of their falsity, that we are apt to consider it perfectly easy to re- 
fute them. We should remember however that our evidence 
must be suited to those who will nut be very anxious or very 
willing to be convinced, and that our own testimony will not be 
regarded as sufficiently impartial to command belief, especially 
when opposed, not only by conflicting prejudices and inclina- 
tions, but also by the positive statements of those who profess 
to have seen as well as we. We shall find ourSelves contending 
too, in an effort to convince the world of our own excellence, 
against the most powerful champions in Europe, those who 
have long been considered as oracles in literature and science, 
and who have exercised over the minds of their respective par- 
tizans almost resistless sway In such a contest it is not suffi- 
Cient to make assertions, which will only be sneered at; to pour 
Out complaints, which will serve merely to gratify the malice 
of our adversaries; or to deal, by way of retaliation, in unsup- 
ported accusations against our accusers. We must frrove, if 
Possible, by impartial testimony; we must candidly admit our 
foibles where they really exist, and be careful to repel charges 
against us only where we know them to be groundless. We 
must resort, in support of our positions, not to our own obser- 
vations, but to authentic historical records, and, if in our power, 
to the admissions and declarations of our opponents them- 
selves. It may be necessary too, in order to evince the com- 
parative merit of our national character, to contrast our defects 
with those of other nations, and to show that as no country is 
entirely without faults, ours need not suffer even in compari- 


son with that of our most virulent accusers. 
It will thus be perceived tnat the task of national self de- 


rence is not quite so easy as at first view we might be inclined 


toimagine. It requires not only talents of the highest erder, 
but an extensive fund of appropriate information, and the most 
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persevering labourin research. Facts must be ascertained, au- 
thorities must be produced, testimony must be furnished, ex- 
planations must sometimes be given, fair and judicious compar- 
isons must be made, and exaggerations or misrepresentations 
must be clearly and satisfactorily exposed. It is therefore acir- 
cumstance peculiarly gratifying that this task has been underta- 
ken by a gentleman so distinguished as Mr. Walsh both for tal- 
ents and industry, a gentleman too who has heretofore been so 
highly and so justly commended by some of the most conspicu- 
ous among those whose slanders he has now boldly attacked and 
successfully refuted. 

It is a matter indeed deeply to be regretted, that a 
work like this has been rendered necessary. To the liberal 
and high minded patriot it cannot surely afford any gratifica- 
tion to be searching amid the dregs of society for the foibles 
even of arival nation. It would be much more pleasant, as 
well as much more magnanimous and just, to cherish mutual 
forbearance and exerrise mutual candour, to observe and ad- 
mire the excellencies by which, it is to be hoped, the character 
of each nation is insome degree adorned, and to notice the faults 
of each other, if at all, for no other purpose than that of mutual 
selfimprovement. Unfortunately however this has not been 
the course pursued. The orators and the writers of Great Brit- 
ain, as well as her politicians and her statesmen, have evinced 
towards this country the most rancorous hatred. They have 
been unwilling to allow us the slightest merit, but have sought 
every opportunity, by misrepresentation at least, and too often 
by totally unfounded falsehoods, to vilify. our national charac- 
ter. Ihe people of the United Stafes have been, we believe, not- 
withstanding the wrongs they have endured, ever disposed 
to do ample justice to the real worth of Great Britain. They 
have generally perceived and acknowledged her literary and 
scientific, her moral and political excellence, and a just and 
magnanimous policy on her part towards us would have ensur- 
ed the sincerest and warmest friendship of the greater portion 


of our population. For our own part we take no pleasure, ex- 
cept such as is derived*from our own yindication, in detecting 
and exposing the deformities of the English character, and we 
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hope the time may yet soon come when each party, convinced 
of the folly of mutual recrimination, will be ready to discern 
and proud to acknowledge the real merits of the other. 

There are defects no doubt in the character and prevailing 
customs of every nation, and if they be pointed out solely with 
a view to their removal, without exaggeration or the display 
of a malignant and unnatural satisfaction at their discovery, 
there will not, we are aware, be any just cause of complaint. 
But if, on the contrary, we discern in the writers and speakers 
of any nation a perpetual anxiety to detect faults in the charac- 
ter and conduct of another, if we see them incessantly search- 
ing for deformities and studiously avoiding the notice or 
discovery of beauties, if we find them not satisfied with the e- 
vils and the errors which really exist, but resorting to the most 
extravagant misrepresentations and even to the grossest false- 
hoods, we may not only be permitted to doubt the purity of 
their motives, but may surely, without the imputation of un- 
worthy views ourselves, invite public attention to the most ob- 
vious imperfections of their own national character. This 
course appears to be peculiarly necessary in an effort to de- 
fend the people of the United States against the slanders which 
are heaped upon them by citizens of Great Britain. Mr. Waish, 
in his preface, very justly remarks, 


“There is much truth in the old maxim of the schools—re- 
torquere non est reshondere—to retort is not tareply. The 
present case forms an exception however; for the British wri- 
ters and orators never throw out their reproaches against the U- 
nited States, without putting Great Britain in glorious contrast. 
It is the excellence, the purity, and the liberty, and the comfort 
which they see at home, that, they would fain have us believe, 
quicken their sensibility,and embitter the expression oftheir hate, 
tothe evils and abuses abounding on this side the water. Thus, 
to expose their real spirit and aims, and to fortify the confi- 
dence in our relative merit, necessary to us in this struggle 
with systematic detraction, we are compelled to investigate and 
set forth the misery and turpitude by which they are surround- 
ed, and the wrongs and insults of which we have had constant- 
ly tacomplain. This is not mere recrimination; it is resist- 
ance to degrading comparisons anc injurious pretensions; we 
tear off one of the many disguises which our enemies assume 
to facilitate their project of bringing us into disrepute with 
mankind.’? Pref. p. 8, 
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This view of the subject reconciles us to a course, which, we 
confess, we would gladly have avoided. It affords us no pleas- 
ure to witness deformity even in a rival or a foe. We should 
experience infinitely more satisfaction than we can derive from 
the picture before us, could we, consistently with our duty to 
our own national character, contemplate only the illustrious ex- 
amples, which might be furnished from the history of the Bri- 
tish nation, of genius and learning, of patriotism and virtue. 
How much more delightful is it to enjoy the society of her mor- 
alists, her poets, her philosophers, and her sages, to listen to 
the eloquence of Burke, to follow Newton and Bacon and Locke 
in their sublime contemplations and discoveries, to survey with 
Thompson the beauties of nature, and to sport in the fields of 
imagination with Scott, or Southey, or Byron, than to search 
for and expose to yiew the pollution, the folly, and the guilt, 
from which unfortunately her degraded population is far from 
being exempt. We feel however that the latter course has 
been forced upon us, and is absolutely required by a sense of 
duty to our own country. 

The work under review, as may be seen by its title page, is 
not yet complete, and we are informed by the author, “it is not 
intended as a digested book; but as a series of Notes and Ilius- 
trations; and it could not be other from the shortness of the 
time within which it has been composed.’”’ This hastiness of 
composition, we regret to observe, has prevented the writer 
from giving to his style that polish and elegance, which he has 
heretofore proved himself so eminently capable of affording, 
and which, in so important a national work, was peculiarly de- 
sirable. We should have been glad to have found in this vol- 
ume a perfect model of fine writing, as well as a thorough vin- 
dication of the American character. The style is strong and 
nervous, but sometimes rough, an.i not entirely free from oc- 
casional obscurity. We trust the continuation of the series, 
which we are led to expect trom the same pen, will be more de- 
liberately prepared, and do as ample justice to the literary mer- 
its, as the commencement has done to the patriotism, the judg- 
ment, and the research of the author. 

After suggesting ina long and interesting preface the various 
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species of slanders which it is his object to refute, and the 
sources whence they have proceeded, Mr. Walsh commences 
the main body of his work by a review of the early history of the 
United States, when provinces, with areference to their inter- 
course and relations with the mother country. The first sec- 
tion is employed in furnishing evidence the most complete and 
satisfactory, of the folitical and mercantile jealousy early felt 
and displayed by Great Britain towards her infant colonies. 

It is ludicrous to discover how soon and upon what grounds 
the English government became fearful of the rivalship and in- 
dependence of the people of America, and equally so to ob- 
serve the means which were adopted thus early to depress their 
enterprising spirit. As long ago as the year 1760 apprehen- 
sions were expressed in the council of his majesty, that the A- 
mericans “were a people, clmost on the brink of renouncing a- 
ny depfiendence on the crcwn,’’ and it was then thought expe- 
dient to send a commissioner to New-England ‘to inspect their 
actions’ and “from time to time report how that people stood 
affected.”” During the reign of Charles 2d no printing presses 
were permitted in the provinces, and the governor of Virginia 
in an official report, dated 20th June 1671, wrote as follows:— 
“I thank God we have no free schools, nor any printing; and } 
hope we shall not have them these hundred years; for learning 
has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, 
and printing has divulged them and libels against the best gov- 
ernment. God keep us from both!!’? The governor, asa 
supporter of despotism, was right in his sentiment, though ra- 
ther imprudent perhaps in avowing it. Learning is hostile to 
tyranny, both civil and ecclesiastical, and could he and his suc- 
cessors have permanently shut out the light of knowledge from 
this couniry, we might still have been groaning beneath the 
oppressive yoke of a foreign and unnatural government. The 
people of America however were not, even at that day, desti- 
tute of the means of information. The rays of intellectual light 
early enabled our fathers to discern the inestimable value of 
civil and religious liberty, and illumined their path to its acqui- 
sition and security. 

It appears, from a work quoted by Mr. Walsh, published in 
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1670, but written in 1665, and another published at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, that the most serious appre- 
hensions were at that time prevalent among the English mer- 
chants ofa formidable rivalship in this country in the fisheries, 
shipping, and foreign trade. Acts of Parliament were accord- 
ingly passed to restrain the commerce and manufactures of 
the colonies, and evecy effort was made, even at that early pe- 
riod, to depress their enterprising spirit and check their grow- 
ing prosperity. Among other measures indicative of this dis- 
position was a refusal to encourage, or rather a resolution to 
restrain the settlement of the interior of the country, in order to 
keep the population as far as possible, “within the reach of the 
trade and commerce” of Great Britain, and perhaps likewise 
from a fear of promoting and increasing the already formidable 
disposition to emigrate from that country. On this latter 
subject great alarm was expressed, ahd “‘precautions were tak- 
el against too greal an efflux from the kingdom to America, 
even in the time of James I, and were renewed on several occa- 


> 


sions in that of his successor.’’ A similar alarm appears to 
have prevailed with constantly increasing force from that time 
to the present, and no efforts have been spared, which ingenuity 
could suggest or falsehood afford, to check the rapid and pow- 
erful tide of emigration. 

The second section of the work before us contains evidence, 
principally derived from the acknowledgements of British 
writers, ‘sin favour of the origin and character, and, as regards 
Great Britain, of the services and dispositions, of the American 


colonies.”” The Quarterly Review, which abounds in so many 


slanderson the American character, asserts that “no people may 


so justly pride themselves on their ancestors as the New-Eng- 
landers,” and in another place draws the following correct and 
appropriate comparison between the people of North and of 
South America; a comparison which will be found essentially 
to coincide with our remarks in a former aumber of this work, 
when speaking of the letters of Don Pazos to Mr. Clay. 


‘;Comparing the population of Spanish with that of British 
hmerica, we shall, at every step, be struck with the wondeaful 
America, . y P» ' , . 
difference in origin, in progress, and in present situation. The 
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conquerors from Spain, instead of the frugal, laborious, and 
moral description of our English settlers, partook of the feroci- 
ty and superstition of an earlier and less enlightened people. 
The warriors, who had exterminated the Mahomedanism of 
Granada, were readily induced to propagate their own religion 
by the sword. As few or no women accompanied the settlers 
of South America, their intercourse with native females produc- 
ed a race of successors of a most anomalous character, and 
these, in a few generations, mixing with the slaves imported 
from Africa, still further increased the different classes, who, 
iD process of time, more by the rules of society than by the in- 
fluence of the laws, assumed a variety of ranks, according to 
their more or less affinity to the white race. The education of 
the lower orders in South America has been totally neglected.” 
wm Quart. Rev. July, 1817. 

It is sufficiently well known probably to all our readers, that 
the first settlers of the United States were a race of upright, 
industrious, and enterprising citizens, well acquainted with 
their rights, and resolved to maintain them: and it is certainly 
gratifying to find, that ample justice has been done to their 
character, in these particulars, not only by our own historians 
and biographers, but even by those who have evinced the 
strongest disposition to misrepresent and to slander us. 


“The Political Annals of the United Colonies by George 
Chalmers are remarkable for authentic and ample details, and 
were published in the course of our revolutionary war, under 
the auspices of the British government. The author displays, 
throughout, the design of discrediting the American cause, 
particularly the pretensions of New-England.” p. 28. 

Yet even this writer attributes to the first settlers of the Unj- 
ted States a large share of diligence, bravery, justice, and pru- 
dence; calls many of them “men of consideration and wealth;”’ 
speaks with emphasis of their “vigour in design and action,” 
and praises them for “their wisdom as statesmen, their morals 
as men, and their spirit as colonists.”’ All this is unquestiona- 
bly just, and is amply confirmed by the state of their society and 
the beneficial tendency and result of their measures. No oth- 
er than a people such as has been described could have con- 
tended with success against difficulties so apalling, could have 
subdued a wilderness and conquered a hardy and almost count 


less race of savages, could have reared so soon and so succéss 
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fully a government practically free, and established a state of 
society abounding in comforts and improvements, and remark. 
able for the general diffusion of knowledge. These truths are 
well known, and in our country universally maintained; but 
that they have been, even with reluctance, admitted by those 
who are anxiously secking every opportunity to ridicule and re- 
vile us,is not perhaps so generally understood, and is calculated 
to afford peculiar gratification. 

The English writers, however, have thought fit to sneer and 
exult at the idea, that, notwithstanding the purity and worth of 
the first settlers of our country, their government has attem pt- 
ed, and no doubt with some degree of success, to pollute the 
character of our population by exporting to our shores the va- 
grants, convicts, and outlaws, with which their country has 
constantly abounded. But it can hardly be expected or believed 
that, with all their poverty and all their crimes, they have been 
enabled to furnish us quite so large a stock of the dregs of their 
socicty as might vie in nuinbers or in influence with our other 
population. Letit be considered too thai the tendency of a re- 
moval to this country, where by honest industry a comfortable 
subsistence may be so easily obtained, and an amalgamation 
with a peopic whose state of socicty furnishes so little tempta- 
tion or inducement to vice, must naturally be, rather the refor- 
mation of the emigrant than the corruption and degradation ofa 
virtuous community. Nor is it certain that all those who have 
been transported as convicts from Great Britain have been dan- 
gerous or mischicvous members of society. 

“In noticing the prevalence of the practice of transportation, 
after the Restoration, Chalmers remarks, that it was probabl 
upon the authority of the statute which empowered the king to 
send QuaseERs to the colonies.” p. 38. 

«Chalmers furnishes, from the records of the plantation office 
in London, a letter from James to the governor of Virginia, 
which states that the crown had been gracicusly pleased to ex- 
tend its mercy to many rebellicus s whjects Who had taken u 
arms against ity by ordering their trerspertation to the planta- 
tions; and which cirects the governcr to prcpcse a bill to the 
assembly for preventing the cenvicts, thece rebellicus subjects, 
from redecming themselves by meney cr otherwise, until the 
expiration of ten years at least. The csscmbly refused to co- 
eperate in this scheme ef royal vengeence, crd the irhebitc nts. 
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of Virginia received the victims with the sympathy due to their 
situation.’’ p. 39. 


Such fortunately was the character of many of those convicts, 
who were, not much to the credit of the mother country, trans- 
ported to her infant and innocent colonies. There were in- 
deed likewise sent among us many reai and abandoned male- 
factors. Butto this fact, we should think, British writers would 
feel little inclination to allude. The disgrace, if any, of origin- 
ally forming and cherishing them belongs to Great Britain. 
The insult and the injustice of sending them among us {belong 
also to that nation. To us enly redounds the credit of having 
commonly reclaimed them and made them yaluable mem- 


bers of society. 
The firm and unconquerable spirit of independence which an- 


imated our forefathers, and the intrepidity with which, amid 
all the difficulties that surrounded them, they constantly main- 
tained their rights, constitute a theme, which has furnished in- 
deed to our British accusers a most fertile source of declama- 
tion and reproach, but upon which we Americans delight to 
dwell. Who among us can peruse without enthusiasm such 
statements as the following? 


‘We find the colony of Virginia, when only in its seventeenth 
year, (1624) and just recovered from the heaviest disasters, an- 
swering, through its general assembly, an angry and insidious 
inquiry into its condition and dispositions, ordered by 
the king and privy council, and resisting the artifices and 
threats of the commissioners deputed from England for the 
purpose of extorting a surrender of its charter, with the utmost 
Sagacity and boldness, or, to use the phrase o: is uistorian, 
Stith, ‘with sharpness and vigour;’—with an arrav of the lofti- 
est principles, and in a style of composition very little inferior 
to the best of that age. The same colony, only tweive years af- 
ter, seized the royal goyernor, Harvey, who had become odious 
to them by his exactions and insolence, and sent him a prisonet 
to London: and itis further illustrative of her intrepidity, that 
Charles 1. considered the proceeding as an act of rebellion, 
and reinstated the obnoxious officer,—to supercede him, how- 
ever, immediately, by one ofa character dissimilar in all res- 
pects.” p. 57. Poor 

“The career pursued by Massachusets from her birth is pre- 
eminent for daring as well as dexterity, and may be considered 
in these respects as unique in the annals of the world. To 
the charter, as ccentaining a confirmation of some por- 
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tion of her natural liberty, she clung with a pertinaciousness, 
under every vicissitude and pressure, which must awaken in 
all generous breasts a thrilling sympathy and a lively admiration. 
Diminutive as she was in 1635, yet when a rumour reached the 
colonies, that the measure of a general government for New Eng- 
land was decided upon at the British court, her magistrates and 
clergy agreed unanimously that, ‘if such a governor were sent, 
the colony ought not to accept him, but to defend its lawful 
possessions.” When her patent was demanded in 1638 by or- 
der of the king in council, it was answered that, if the charter 
should be taken away, the people would remove to another 
place, and confederate under some new form of government, 
and ‘such was their resolution,’ says the historian. Hutchinson, 
‘that they would have sought a vacuum domicilium, (a favorite 
expression with them,) in some part of the globe, where they 
would, according to their apprehensions, have been free from 
the controul of any European power. We have the evidence 
of one ofthe spies of Archbishop Laud in the colony, that it 
was, at this period of her history, accounted perjury and trea- 
son in her General Court to speak of appeals to the king.”— 
p. 28. 


Upon this topic, interesting and copious as it is, we cannot 
multiply extracts. Suffice it tosay. the proof is most abun- 
dant and conclusive, that our ancestors possessed and displayed 
from their first settlement on the savage shores of America 
an unconquerable love of liberty, and a determination, at every 
hazard, to enjoy and retain it. Well might the advocates of op- 
pression view with jealcus apprehension and serious alarm the 
character of such a people! Well might they dread the awful 
result of any efforts they could make to enslave or depress 
them! 

Eminently conspicuous also were the early colonists for their 
orderly and industrious habits, their moral and religious princi- 
ples. Never perhaps was there a more pious, sedate, or cir- 
cumspect people. They have even been regarded, and pers 
haps in many instances with justice, as excessively and unne- 
cessarily austere. They erred however, if at all, on the safe 
side. If there were some hypocrites among them, the 
outward deportment even of such was correct, and the morals 
of their society generally were preserved pure and untainted. 
from such a race of people we need never be ashamed of hav: 
ing descended. Nor were they deficient, as we have already 
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intimated, in the means or the advantages of education. One of 
the earliest objects of attention of the first settlers in America 
was the establishment of a system for the instruction of their 
youth. Colleges, schools, and academies rose, as it were by en- 
chantment, in the midst of an uncultivated wilderness. Every 
class and condition of society were provided with an opportuni- 
ty for acquiring the essential rudiments of knowledge, and we, 
in our day, largely partake of the beneficial effects of the sys- 
tems of education devised and established by the first settlers on 
our sou. 

Much has been said against our forefathers for their treat- 
ment of the unfortunate savages, whom they have been accus- 
ed of driving from their habitations, and cruelly attempting to 
exterminate. These accusations come with a bad grace from 
the mother country, which, it is well known, claimed and free- 
ly granted away extensive tracts of territory rightfully belong- 
ing to the natives. It is, besides, unquestionably true that 
the first colonists, after having obtained grants of land from the 
British crown, were careful to purchase of the savages their 


title to it likewise. We have evidence too, that they employ- 


ed the most honorable and judicious means for enlightening, 
civilizing, and improving these uncultivated sons of nature,and 
that they contended with them, only when they found it neces. 
sary for their own defence. 


“In 1646 the geucral court of Massachusetts passed an act 
to encourage the propagation of the gospel among the natives, 
and associations of clergymen were formed for the purpose un- 
der its auspices.”’ p. 70. 

“< the assemblies of New-I*ngland allotted tracts of 
land to such Indians as were likely to become Christians; sup- 
plied them building meterials and houschold utensils; and as- 
sistec in every way the unremitting efforts of the missionary 
societies. The bible was translated into the language of the 
natives, and published in 1661. Schools were opened in the 
Indian settlements; the children taught to read; and such of 
these as displayed capacity placed in the grammar schools of 
the colonists, and even the university of Cambridge.” 





This does not lock very much like unjust and cruel per- 
secution, but fortunately on this subject even the Quarterly Re 
view has done justice to the character of our forefathers, and 
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we regret that we have not room for the insertion of its res 
marks. 

The third section of the “Appeal” contains a view of the 
difficulties surmounted by the colonists; difficulties, of which 
the first settlers in the western country may perhaps form some 
idea from their own experience and observation. The original 
cmigrants to America and their immediate descendants were 
placed in a situation unexampled perhaps in the history of 
man. ‘On the bleak and barren shore ofa desolate wilderness,” 
in the midst of a powerful and merciless foe, three thousand 
miles distant from the scenes of their early associations and the 
residence of civilized man, how dreary and forlorn was their 
coniition! how disheartening were their prospects! Under 
such circumstances, instead of receiving the fostering care and 
protection, the friendly and parental aid of their mother »oun- 
try, they were treated by her not merely with cold neglect, but, 
as is shewn by Mr. Walsh, with direct and positive oppression. 
She left them, with the exception perhaps of Georgia, to es- 
tablish and rear their settlements with their own resources 
Without any pecuniary aid trom her. By the abolition of their 
charters she annulled the titles to their land, and compelled 
them, at an immense sacrifice, to repurchase it. In their con- 
tests with the Indians formidable in numbers and the means of 
annoyance, contests, which were sometimes provoked by her 
royal governors, she afforded them no aid cither in menor mo- 
ney; but either sneered at their weakness and accused them of 
pusillanimity, or attempted to depreciate their success by re- 
presenting it as gained over a weak and undisciplined foe. She 
compelled them, however, to fight her battles against French 
and Spaniards in their neighbourhood. She madly and falsely 
accused them of exciting the Indians to hostilities, 1n order, by 
force and fraud, to obtain possession of their lands. But not- 
withstanding all these things her statesmen have insolently and 
unblushingly boasted “that the Americans were planted by her 
care, nourished up by her indulgence, and defended by her 
arms.”’ So far is this declaration irom being true, that, as we 


have before stated, the colonists in many instances fought the 


battles of the mother country, and tlhe fourth section of the 
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work before us is devoted to a statement of their astonishing 
military efforts and sufferings in her behalf, Here is embodied 
a mass of most interesting and valvable testimony, collected, as 
usual, chiefly from English authorities, of the important servic- 
es rendered to Great Britain by these infant, oppressed, and 
struggling provinces in her numerous contests with other colo- 
\Nies on the American continent. 

Nor was it ina military point of view only that Great Britain 
thus early derived important benefits from her possessions in 
this country. Mr. Walsh has furnished us a view, in his fifth 
section, of the advantages she has constantiy received from the 
American trade. The immense consumption of her manufac - 
tured articles, and frequently of those which were despised and 
neglected elsewhere; the abundant production of raw materials; 
the supply of tobacco, furs, hemp, fish, timber, naval stores, &c.; 
the furnishing of provisions and other articles to her West In- 
dia planters, who were engaged in the culture of sugar; the em- 
ployment afforded to her enterprising young men, who were 
out of business at home; the increase of her shipping conse- 
quent on the extension of her trade; and the immense facilities 
for shipbuilding afforded in the colonies, constitute but a por- 
tion of the topics which are introduced and dwelt upon by our 
author under this head. 

The next section is devoted te an investigation of “the rela- 
tive dispositions of Great Britain arid America, from the peace 
of 1763,”’ and conclusively proves the loyal feelings and senti- 
ments of the colonies, no less than their love of liberty and de- 
termination to be free. No one acquainted with the true his- 
tory of this count. y can entertain a doubt of the disposition uni- 
versally felt by American statesmen, as well as by the great 
mass of the people, up tothe very period of the revolution, to ad- 
here to the mother country, so long as might be possible con- 
sistently with the enjoyment of what they justly conceived to be 
their unalienable rights and privileges. With what delibera- 
tion and caution did they take every step in their march towards 
independence! With what apparent reluctance did they come 
to the conclusion that they must sever the ties which bound 
them to the land of their forefathers! How easy would it have 
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been for the British government, by the adoption of a wise 
and magnanimous policy, to have retained, at least for many 
years longer, her possession of these colonies! The only object 
of our forefathers, in tneir resistance to the mother country, was 
the enjoyment and security of their rights as freemen. Had 
these been granted them, even to the same extent in which they 
were then possessed by their fellow subjects in England, they 
would quietly have continued their connexion with that coun- 
try. This statement may indeed appear surprising, but itis never- 
theless correct. That such a people as the American colonists, 
so enterprising, bold, and enthusiastic, so inured to hardship, 
and accustomed to the freest excursions ofthought; a people too, 
not merely neglected and unkindly dealt by, but unjustly and 
oppressively treated, even from their infancy, by the mother 
country, to whom they had rendered and were constantly ren- 
dering the most important services,—that such a people, under 
such circumstances, should not earlier have conccived the idea 
of effecting their independence, may perhaps be considered a 
remarkable occurrence. We ought however to take into view 
the influence of early habits and associations, the difficulty of 
eradicating, except by slow and gradual advances, the impres- 
sions‘and feelings, which, being implanted in the mind in infan- 
cy, have a natural and powerful tendency, unless checked or de- 
stroyed by extrinsic circumstances, to “grow with our growth 
and strengthen with our strength.”” The people of America, 
in their colonial state, were in the habit of regarding themselves 
as subjects of Great Britain: they looked to her for protection, 
and felt the obligation of allegiance inreturn. Ifthey were op 
pressed they were accustomed “to appeal to her justice or her 
mercy for relief. They believed it possible to enjoy an ample 
andl liberal portion of their favourite freedom in connexion with 
the country to which they had always been united, and with 
which all their hopes and fears, their sympathies and habits of 
thought were most intimately blended. The idea of a separa- 
tion, if it entered their minds at all, presented to their view only 
a last and desperate resort, a course fraught with consequences 
the most alarming, and less to be deprecated only than abso- 


lute and hopeless oppression, very other possible effort for 
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relief was in their estimation preferable to the perils of a revo- 
lution, the result of which it was impossible to foresee. Even 
when the fire of independence was secretly and gradually ex- 
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tending its influence throughout the country, at the moment in- 
deed when it was just about to burst forth witha warmth anda 
brilliancy that astonished the world, so completely. was 1t smo- 
thered by loyal feelings and hopes of relief from the crown and 
the ministry, that its existence was hardly suspected by those, 
in whose bosoms it burned with the greatest intensity. 

But what, during this period, was the disposition of Great 
Britain? We will not attempt to recapitulate the measures, as 
impolitic as they were unjust, which preceded and brought a- 
bout the independence of our country. They are familiar to 
the mind of every reader, and though they constitute a theme 
which is almost exhanstless, we are compelled, by the narrow- 
ness of our limits, to allude to them only and pass on to other 
topics of remark. 

The next section introduces us to that copious and interest- 
ing subject, the hostilities of the British Reviews. The high 
character and literary pretentions of those celebrated works, es- 
pecially the Edinburgh and Quarterly, the immense influence 
they have acquired over their respective friends and support- 
ers, and the virulence with which they have constantly assailed 
the American character entitle them to the notice they have re- 
ceived from Mr. Walsh. We regret that we cannot, within 
the narrow limits of the present article, furnish even a brief epi- 
tome of the various and important topics to which he alludes 
under this head. After recapitulating the claims of our coun- 
try on the good will and respect of other nations, and especially 
of Great Britain, he thus proceeds: 

«Notwithstanding this just ard obvious view of the case; the 
commercial obligations of which I have treated; and all the in- 
gratiating points of our history, with which the better informed 
among the British writers cannot be supposec to be unacquaint- 
ed, the United States have invariably experienced from them 
more obloguy and ridicule than the nations of the European 
continent, the farthest removed from Great Britain in their ori- 
gin, institutions, policy, knowledge, and moral qualities. There 
has been no period since our revolu‘ion at which a liberal Brit 
en, looking to the comparative treatment of the Americans, 1: 
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the British books and parliamentary discussions, might fot have 
repeated what Mr. Burke indignantly uttered in 1775—‘The 
faults which grow out of the luxuriance of freedom appear much 
more shocking to us, than the base vices which are generated 
in the rankness of servitude.’ The periodical publications have 
served as constant emunctories for those humours respecting 
the diffusiveness and virtlence of which [have already produc- 
ed adequate testimony. It is to the language and.temper of 
somé of the most important of those publications, that I mean 
to direct my attention at present.” p. 213. 


Our readers are generally no doubt well acquainted with the 
temper and spirit which have been displayed towards this couns 
try in the pages of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. The 
former has dlways made a great parade of liberality arid can- 
dour towards the United States, and has sometimes éven affect: 
ed to defend us from the slanders of others. 

“Whilst uttering the most disparaging opinions, ard dis- 
charging vollies of sneers, it has inyeighed fiercely against ‘the 
hitter sneering at every thing in’ America,’ by the ministerial 
writers; reproached them for their insolent, petulant, and pre- 


posterous tone; wondered profoundly at the little cordiality and 


respect for America among the British nation; and séemed to 
take to itself vast credit for the contrary dispositions.” p. 215. 


Mr. Walsh has examined in detail the various articles ih the 
Edinburgh Review devoted to America, and has portrayed the 
liberality and inconsistency for which. they have been con- 
spicuous. In one page they have professed great respect for 
our country, and an inclination “to resist the absurd imperti- 
nence with which the character ofher people is often treated’? 
in Great Britain, and in another page, perhaps of the same 
number, poured forth against us the heaviest denunciations and 
most virulent sarcasms. They have attacked the character of 
our Franklin, to whom indced they allow genius and learning, 
but at whoin they delight to sneer, for “his canting exhorta- 
tions to extreme frugality” and his “support to the cause of 


be 


eceftticism and infidelity.’ And yet, in another place, they 
have eulogized him for his endeavours, “with appropriate elo- 
guence, to impfiress the importance of industry, sobriety, and c- 


conomy,’’ and have asserted, that “the example of this eminent 


person teaches that veneration for relégion is quite compatible 
g§ 


with a sound, practical nnderstanding.” Franklin,” say they, 
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sewas aman of atrudy pious turn of mind.” “ His piety was sin- 
cere and habitual. Feelings of a devotional cast every where 
break forth in his writings. He is habitually a warm advocate 
fer religion.” Such is the consistency of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. 

Many more examples no less conspicuous are produced by 
Mr. Walsh. At one time, for instance, these censors of the 
age sneer at our great men as not “strong enough for exporta- 
tion:’? at another they speak of Mr. Jefferson as an “eminently 
wise ruler.’?’ Sometimes they assert that “federal America 
has done nothing either to extend, diversify, or embellish the 

> and that, “though all she has 
written were obliterated from the records of learning, there 
would, if we except the works of Franklin, be no positive dimi- 
nution, either of the useful or the agreeable:’’ yet they do not 
hesitate in another place to pronounce the FepERALIstT “a pub- 
lication that exhibits an extent and prerision of information, a 
profundity of research, and an acuteness of understanding, 
which would have done honor to the most illustrious statesman 
of ancient or modern times.’? In one number they observe 
“that any person with tolerable prosperity in England had bet- 
ter remain where he is,’’ for that “it would be madness not to 
admit that it is, upon the whole, a very happy country,’ where- 
as in the number immediately preceding they had pronounced 
the English government a most expensive one, and asserted 


sphere of human knowledge,’ 


that ‘“‘whoever prefers his own to any other country as a place 
of residence, must be content to pay an enormous price for the 
gratification of his wish;’? adding—*nor can any thing be more 
senseless than the wonder testified by some zealous lovers of 
their native land, at any family of small income seeking a more 
fruitful soil and a better climate, where half their means may 
not be seized to pay the state and the poor.”” Now they main- 
tain that it “is scarcely possible to conceive that such an em- 
pire as the American should very long continue undivided;”’ 
and now they labor with great ingenuity to prove that the Amer- 
ican union is likely to be permanent. Here they pronounce 
E ig’and “a yery happy country where all are free,’ and there 
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they present to us “the savage spectacle of a poor wretch, per~ 
haps a very honest man, contending in vain against the weight 
of an immense government, pursued by a zealous attorney, and 
sentenced, by some candidate perhaps for the favour of the 
crown, to the long miseries of the dungeon.” 

It may be thought remarkable that the conductors of such a 
work as the Edinburgh Review, men of unquestionable talents 
and learning, ambitious of influence, and proud of its acquisi- 
tion, should display an inconsistency so glaring, a versatility so 
contemptible. It might naturally be expected that, however 
absurd were their sentiments, however gross their errors, they 


would at least have ‘“‘method in their madness,” 


and uniformly 
advocate the same opinions. 


The truth is however, that they 
find it convenient thus to veer about, to suit their sentiments to 


the occasions on which they utter them and to the objects they 
may happen to have in view atthe time. Being governed by 
no settled principles, but influenced altogether by a regard to 
party views and feelings, their doctrines must vary with theev- 
er varying complexion of the times, and be adapted, in every 
instance, to the cause to which they are devoted. If they think 
it necessary to gain popularity by joining in the popular cry a- 
gainst America, they can discover nothing but weakness, and 
folly, and wickcdness on this side of the Atlantic. If on the 
contrary they are endeavouring to pull down the ministry, and 
to inculcate their favorite doctrine of the necessity of reform, 
their tone is changed as it respects this country: they wonder 
at the disposition to abuse America, and are ready to admit at 
Jeast half the truth in ber favour. With great aptness and pro- 
priety Mr. Walsh has applied to them their own remarks upon 
the character and doctrines of Cobbett. 


“Now,” say they in their 20th number, “what is it that we 
infer from this strange alternation of praise and blame in the pa- 
ges of Mr. Cobbett? Why, that nobody should care much for 
either, that they are bestowed from passion or party prejudice, 
and not from any sound principles of judgment, and that it must 
be the most foolish of all things to take our impressions from a 


man, whose own opinions have not only varied, but been abso- 


lutely reversed, within these four years.”————“By the un- 


haritable such a man will always be regarded as a profes, 
onal bully, without principle or sincerity, whose services may 
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be bought by any one who wall pay their price to his avarice or 
other passions, and the most liberal must consider him as a pers 
son without any steadiness or depth cf judgment, accustomed 
to be led away by hasty and occasional impressions, entitled to 
no weight or authority im questions of delicacy or importance, 
and likely to be found in arms against his old associates on ev- 
ery. material change in his own condition or that of the coun- 
try.’ 


The Quarterly Review has been rather more intemperate 
and uniform in its opposition te every thing American than even 
its Scottish rival. It abounds in the most vehement abuse, and 
often makes assertions so extravagant, as to defeat its own pur- 
pose, by exciting incredulity and contempt for the writer. 
Whatever may be the merit of this celebrated journal on every 
Other topic, however eminent may be the talents and learning 
of its conductors, it becomes ridiculous and weak, as well as most 
grossly illiberal and unjust, whenever it alludes to the United 
States. Regulated by no principle, and not even restrained by 
a sense of ‘decency, or aregard to veracity, its writers have 
sought every opportunity to cast opprobrium upon this country. 
Apparently fergetting that England has its faults, which it 
should be the province of English writers to expose for the pur- 
pose of reforming, they have directed all their reproaches a- 
gainst us in this new and distant land: they have exaggerated 
. our faults, magnified our defects, neglected or undervalued our 
merits, repeated and given credit to every slanderous tale res- 
pecting us, even though coming from sources which they them- 
selves despise, and represented the conduct of a few contempt- 
ible individuals, or perhaps a single disgraceful occurrence, as 
affording a fair specimen of our national character. Our lit- 
erature of course they have treaied with contempt, and our 


men of science they have slandered or ridiculed. Godfrey, for 


example, they have represented as a vain pretender to the in- 
vention of the quadrant, with merely a smattering of mathe- 
matics, and Fulton as an arrogant and ungrateful “vag ran’ ad 
veniurer,’ with just “talent enovgh to apply the Inventions 
of others to his own purposes.’”’ The real merits of these dis- 
tinguished Americans Mr. Walsh, at some length and _— 
great research, has discussed and successfully defended, and t 
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numerous falsehoods and misrepresentations of the reviewers on 
other topics relating to this country he has satisfactorily expos- 
ed and completely refuted. 

The Quarterly Review in speaking of Great Britain has dis- 
played the same inconsistency as its neighbour at Edinburgh. 
In the same year in which it complains of “general distress in 
the agricultural and manufacturing classes, the state of the 
poor, the prisons, the hospitals, and mad houses,’” and laments 
the existence of “a degree of misery,’ which is fatal ta virtue 
and hardens the heart, it boasts that **England, in the full glory 
of arts and arms, in the plenitude of her strength and exuder- 
ance of her wealth, in her free government and pure faith, just 
laws, and uncorrupted manners, public prosperity and private 
hapfifiiness; V.ngland, in each and all these respects, presents an 
object not to be paralleled in past ages or in other countries.”’ 
What confidence can be reposed in the opinions of such wri- 
ters! What regard should be paid to their praise or their cen- 
sure! 

The other British reviews and periodical journals, following 
the examples of their illustrious leaders, are not sparing of 
their gross and unfounded abuse of this country. But to them 
Mr. Walsh very properly devotes but little attention. 


“The barkings,’? says he, “of the innumerable minor re- 
views and magazines are incessant and may be compared to 
those of the prairie dog, of which we read in the account of 
the Missouri region. They deserve as little to be heeded. I 
will, however, advert to one of them, the British Critic, co-or- 
dinate with the Monthly Review, and long in the enjoyment of 
great consideration with the ministerial and high church party. 
It has recently had a paroxysm of exprobation, on the occasion 
of ‘reyiewing Mr. Bristed’s “Resources of America.’’ This 
gentleman, a Briton by birth, educated at home, it has, like the 
London Critical Journal, mistaken or affected to mistake, for an 
American, and in reyiling the diction of his book, has held him 
forth as a sample of American writers. If an author so affec- 
tionately and reverentially disposed towards England, fared so 
ill for allowing some virtue and prosperity to the United States, 
these unlucky States had nothing less to expect than a merci- 
less visitation.”’ p. 292 

The concluding section of the work before us is devoted to 


the topic of zegro slavery, atopic which has been made the 
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ground of the most vehement attacks by British writers upon 
our national character. They have represented the existence of 
this evil among us as an atrocious crime, utterly without apolo- 
gy or extenuation; and have depicted our countrymen general- 
ly as cruel persecutors, scourgers, and even murderers of op- 
pressed and defenceless slaves. These accusations are made 
by Englishmen, who are proud of bringing into contrast with 
our conduct in this particular the course of humanity pursued 
by their nation. 

At the very moment when citizens of Great Britain were ac- 
tively engaged in supplying our country with slaves, and laying 
the foundation of thatimmense evil which every genuine Amer- 
ican most sincerely regrets, they were likewise engaged in 
heaping reproaches upon the uhfortunate colonists for tolerat- 
ing among them the existence of slavery. Not regarding their 
own criminality in carrying on that most detestable of all traf- 
fics, the African slave trade, they cast all the blame on the pur- 
chasers and passive receivers of their hugh property. It ap- 
pears however that the colonists at a very early period used 
their best endeavours, both by remonstrance and edicts, to pre- 
vent the introduction of slaves. 


“Popular opinion,’ says Mr. Walsh, “early and spontaneous- 
ly proscribed the slave trade; disgrace attached to the charac- 
ter of those who were engaged in it principally or ministerially; 
cases of seamen perishing by the homicidal climate of Guinea, 
or in contests with the natives, and of death bed repentance at 
home, rendering audible and unequivocal the voice of con- 
science, confirmed the public antipathy. Had there been a gen- 
eral readiness to engage in the traffic, the opportunity could not 
have been found. The British merchants and the Royal Afri- 
can Com»any in particular, which I shail mention further by 
and by, were too eager for the exclusive enjoyment, to allow the 
provincials to share in it in a material degree.”’ p. 314. 


It was of course utterly impossible for the colonies to pre- 
vent the importation of slaves, when tolerated and carried on by 
the mother country. How unjust then, and how impolitic is it 
for that mother country to attach the blame of a measure en- 


tirely her own to her innocent and disapproving colonists! 
Great Britain has claimed all the glory of abolishing the slave 


trade, and her law on the subject was enacted on the 25th of 
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March 1807. “Virginia was, however, a sovereign and inde- 
pendent state when she abolished the traffic in 1778. Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island had 
the same character when they prohibited it to their citizens, in 
whatever degree or form, and under the severest penalties, in 
the years 1780, 1787, 1788.” Without intending to depreciate 
the real merit of the English government in the steps it has tak- 
en for the abolition of this abominable and disgraceful trade, it 
may be conclusively shown, that the first and most ardent 
efforts for that purpose were made in this country, and by leg- 
islatures composed in a great measure of slaveholders and the 
representatives of a slaveholding people. 


“As a general proposition it is undeniable, that the nation 
which wrested the African from his home and sold him into 
perpetual bondage, is as criminal at least as those by whom he 
was purchased and who may have retained him in that state. It 
is no less evident, that after having thrown millions of negroes 
into one quarter of the world, and reaped the profits of the hor- 
rible traffic, it is not for her to upbraid the purchasers for using 
their bargain, and to summon them, in the name of justice, 
humanity, and natural rights, to relinquish at once their hold, 
at whatever loss and risk to themselves. Yet this is what is 
done towards the Americans by the writers of the Edinburgh 
Review in their character of Britons, and upon the foundation 
of the British abolition of the slave trade. It is therefore fair 
to pass in review the facts which go to show, that they have no 


such privilege but are obnoxious to the maxims which I have 
just stated.” p. 325. 


Mr. Walsh then presents a view, principally furnished by her 
own writers and orators, of the part taken by Great Britain in 
carrying on the slave trade, and of the difficulties which a few 
disinterested philanthropists had to encounter before they could 
bring about its much boasted abolition. He quotes from the 
Edinburgh Review itself the declarations, that England, of all 
nations, “had most extensively pursued and most solemnly au- 
thorized: the slave trade’—that she had been “principally in- 

strumental in barring out from benighted Africa the blessings 
of Christianity and the comforts of civilization,’ and had 
‘schecked or rather blasted in its bud the improvement of the 


African continent.” For twenty years were such men as Pitt, 
and Fox, and Clarkson, and Wilberforce most indefatigably 
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Zabouring to bring about a prohibition by the British paflia- 
ment of this unnatural traffic inhuman blood. The enormities 
they detailed as resulting from its prosecution were calculated 
to astonish and to strike with horror every feeling heart; yet, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, the people of England 
did not put a stop to its progress till so late as the year 
1807. Let it be remembered too that Great Britain still holds 
in subjection the West India Islands, where slavery exists and 
is tolerated at the present day, and where indeed it is attended 
with a degree of rigor and of cruelty no where known in the U- 
ted States. Who, after this, wouid believe it possible, that 
British writers and British statesmen would indulge in the 
kecnest sarcasms and often the most intemperate abuse, in ref- 
erence to the American people, for permitting in their free land 
the existence of an evil entailed upon them by Great Britain, 
and which at the present day it is utterly impossible for them 
to remove. 

Our ideas on the subject of slavery have been given some. 
what in detail in a former number of this work, when speaking 
of the Second Annual Report of the American Colonization So. 
ciety. We regard it as an evil entailed upon us by our British 
ancestors, an evil from which it is impossible for us to relieve 
ourselves, except by very slow degrees, lL very disposi- 
tion however is manifested by the American people to 
eradicate it as early and’as rapidly as possible, and though 
it must necessarily be a long time before the object can be com. 
pletely effected, we believe that the plan of colonization, 
which has been undertaken and will doubtless be prosecuted 
with vigour, will ultimately lead to the glorious result, 

We cannot in this article, which is already perhaps extended 
teo far, furnish even an outline of the remarks of Mr. Walsh 
en this interesting topic. Suffice it to say, he has presented a 
thorough vindication of the American character irom all the 
unworthy imputations which have been cast upon it, in conse- 
quence of the existence and toleration anong us of negro 
slavery, and has shewn abundant reason, why our British accus- 
ers at least shouldbe silent in relation to it. Ife has given us 


likewise in a note “a comparison between the condition, physi- 
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cal and moral, of our negroes, and that of the labouring poor 
in England,” and proves most conclusively, from authentic doc- 
uments, that the advantage is greatly on the side of the former. 
The following statement he quotes from the writings of the 
English Poet, Sournry. Speaking of the poor in England in 
1807, when their condition probably was even better than at 
present, the author remarks: 


‘To talk of Fnglish happiness is like talking of Spartan free- 
dom: the helots are overlooked. In no country can such riches 
be acquired by commerce, but it is the one who grows rich by 
the labour of the hundred. The hundred human beings like 
himself,as wonderfully fashioned by Nature, gifted with the like ca- 
pacities and equally made forimmortality, are sacrificed,body and 
soul, Horribleas it must needs appear, the assertion is true to the 
very letter. They are deprived in childhood of all instruction 
and all enjoyment, of the sports in whieh childhood instinctively 
indulges, of fresh air by day and of natural sleep by night. 
Their health, physical and moral, is alike destroyed; they die 
of diseases induced by unremitting task work, by confinement 
in the impure atmosphere of crowded rooms, by the particles 
of metallic or vegetable dust which they are continually inhal- 
ing, or they live to grow upft without decency, without comfort, 
and without hope; without morals, without religion, and with- 
out shame; and bring forth slaves like themselves to tread in 
the game frath Of misery.”’ 


We must here conclude our remarks upon a work, which we 
cheerfully recommend to the perusal of our readers, and which, 
we trust, will havea favorable influence on the other side of the 
water. Had we room, and were we disposed to find fault with 
a volume, which onthe whole has pleased us so much, we might 
perhaps point out some defects in the plan, as well as some ob- 
vious proofs of haste in its execution. Butin conclusion we 
shall merely observe, that we hope the author will persevere 
and complete the important enterprise he has thus ably com- 
menced. We hope too, although we shall wait with great anx- 
iety for the remainder of the work, that he will take ample time 
for its thorough and successful completion, and will present it to 
us at last equally replete with valuable information and conclu- 
sive reasoning, but less defective, both in style and arrange. 


ment, than is the part already before us. ye 
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INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


LETTER V. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR—Ancient historians have made us acquainted with the 
manners, customs, and degree of civilization which existed a- 
mong their several nations at the periods when they wrote. 
They have also extended our information in some respects to 
countries adjacent, though not immediately within the scope of 
the narration assigned to themselves. If however we refer to 
the oldest of the classic writers, we find their knowledge limit- 
ed to a comparatively small number of years beyond the period 
of their own existence, that they began their histories with fa- 
ble, and progressed with certain admixtures of truth until the 
time when it may reasonably be supposed direct tradition was 
sufficient to establish the facts which they narrate. Their re- 
searches into the antiquities of other nations was generally pu- 
erile and insufficient, if we except the Grecian knowledge of 
Egypt, which at an early period was to the former nation a 
school of learning, and became the seat of literature to the an. 
cestors of those academicks, whose memory we even now rey- 
erence. The records of the Egyptian priests, handed down te 
us through Herodotus and other Greek historians, display cer- 
tain permanent. colours, which indicate that the light of truth 
had in some degree shewn thereon, but with respect to other 
nations their information is wilder than their mythology. It is 
their own imaginary chaos personified, and could never have 
been brought into order except by the aid of the more modern 
system of philosophy, which has taught us to search after facts 

and investigate truth by slow comparison. 


It fortunately happens that time has not altogether destroyed 
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many of the structures erected by the most ancient ‘nations, and. 
even where the solid pyramid becomes dilapidated minuter rel- 
ics have escaped unheeded and unhurt, The earth has hid them: 
from the hand of time and they are found after the lapse of ages. 
fresh and perfect, affording matter of much information to the 
historian, and have become a source of knowledge which they 
could not otherwise have obtained. 

Among the minor antiquarian relicks, none perhaps have 
proved of more importance, in the study of mythology, than the 
numerous specimens of pottery, discovered. by the modern Vir- 
tuosi. It has been the means of detecting errors and of explain~ 
ing various historical and mythological circumstances, which 
were previously misunderstood. The Etruscan Vases, now so. 
eagerly sought after at immense prices by European connois- 
eurs have in a very eminent degree contributed to this elucida- 
tion, whilst, from the elegant drawings portrayed, modern 
artists have been enabled to make great improvement in their 
profession. Although we cannot boast that the pottery of our 
aborigines equals the vases of Etruria in workmanship, yet 
much information is to be obtained from the examination of 
those fewspecimens which have been found uninjured. Their nat- 
ural fragility and the circumstance of their not having been plae- 
ed in vaulted tombs, like the pottery in the southern parts of Ita- 
ly, occasion our collections to be very small, and onght to make. 
us eagerly desirous of preserving the few which are found in a. 
perfect state. 

The ancient inhabitants of this country manufactured two 
species of pottery. The most common and best kind, which 
they used chiefly for the formation of vessels, was made 
from a light yellow and compact clay, intimately intermixed 
with small broken fragments and dust of pounded carbon of 
lime once ina state of chrystalization. This composition ena- 
bled them to make their vessels extremely light, though at 
the same time strong and able to endure the heat of fire. Our 
own potters would find it much to their advantage to adopt the 
same composition; the materials are at hand and there would be 
no danger of earthen ware thus made being liable to fracture 
from heat when used for culinary purposes. At the Saline 
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works on the Wabash river some ancient furnaces have been 
discovered, in which was fixed a row of clay pans, full three 
feet in diameter, for the purpose of making salt, which seem to 
have answered every purpose of our cast iron kettles, at present 
so disadvantageously used. 

The other kind of pottery has been appropriated to the mak- 
ing of large idols. It is a coarse clay, much intermixed with 
feruginous matter and flinty particles. It seems to have been 
better adapted for the purposes designed by possessing the ca- 
pability or retaining its moulded form without much liability to 
Shrink when burnt. 

Some years‘ago Doctor Overton obligingly presented to me 
a remarkable vessel, made from the first described species of 
clay, which was dug up within an ancient open temple, situated 
on the Cany fork of Cumberland river.* It is a flagon, formed 
into the shape of three distinct and hollow heads joined to the 


» central neck of the vessel by short thick tubes leading from each 


respective occiput. This vessel holds about a quart; its work- 
manship is well executed, though differing essentially in one 
character from the Mexican style, employed in their paintings 
and idols. The nations of Anahuac displayed the greatest at- 
tention to minute particulars. ‘They represented the smallest 
ornaments and exact form of the various parts of the dress and 
its appendages, though at the same time they totally disregard- 
ec the general natural form of the face and figure, which were 
distorted in various uncouth modes. The heads I am describ- 
ing ars, on the contrary, perfectly natural, and display a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Asiatic countenance; none of the mi- 
nor parts have been attended to, though a small oval promi- 


*T have been lately informed that Mr. Atwater sent a drawi ing of this 
vesselto some ofthe members ofthe Historical Society in Boston. TI hey 
wrote him on the subject and seemed to doubt whether the original had 
not been broughtfrom Hindostan. I am pleased to obtain such unbiassed 
judgement in “favour of my hypothesis as-regards the Hindoo origin of the 
ancient inhabitants of this county; but atthe same time I can assure those 
gentlemen that the vessel was really dug up in the pl: ice described, and 
that Doctor Overton, a physician of eminence and respectability now 
resident in Nashville, was either present or in the immediate neighbour- 
hood at the time of its being discovered. The vessel was presented to 
him covered with the recent dirt as dug up. The peculiar composition 
of this pottery would occasion me to rocognize the same as manufactured, 
by our aborigines, if { had met with it in any cabinet ia Europe. 
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nence, somewhat towards the top of each head, is probably 
meant to represent a knot of hair; in other respects they ap- 
pear bald. This marked difference between the idols of Mex- 
ico aud our figures can only be accounted for on the principle 
which I stated in a former letter when explaining the alteration 
by the same people with regard to their change of the open 
temple and subsequent adoption of the pyramid. It tends to 
prove the later continuance of the intercourse between Asia and 
the mid continent of America. The idols of Hindostan and 
Egypt became, after a certain time, absolute hieroglyphic sta- 
tues. The history and attributes of their gods were conveyed 
to the eve of the initiated under the strange admixture of human 
and animal features, joined with certain emblematical orna- 
ments and peculiar modes of dress that distorted the whole 
shape: it may be termed the counterpart of hieroglyphic writing 
and was adopted by the Mexicans toa great extent. Thus an un- 
natural large nose was the sign of royalty, and also of the power 
of their gods: when the feet were hid within the garments i¢ 
was an indication of death: immense appendant ears designated. 
wisdom and supernatural knowledge. In this last mentioned 
peculiarity I shall be able to shew, from some specimens of 
pottery, that our aborigines possessed the same idea. 

But to return to my description of the treble headed Flagon, 
which is rendered peculiarly interesting from the circumstance 
that each face is painted in a different manner, and surprises us 
by the strong resemblance to the modes in which the Hindoos 
designate their different casts. One of the faces is slightly co- 
loured all over with Red Ochre, having. deep blotches of the 
game paint on the central part of each cheek. The second 
face has a broad streak of Brown Ochre across the forehead, 
and another running parallel with the same, eveloping the eyes 
and extending as far as the ears. The third face has a streak 
of Yellow Ochre, which surrounds and extends across the eyes, 
running from the centre at right angles down the nose to the 
upper lip, whilst another broad streak passes from each ear 
along the lower jaw and chin. The Hindoos have various 
marks by which they j aint their faces to designate the different 
casts and to distinguish among the same casts those who are 
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peculiar votaries of certain gods—this custom of increase ig 
the original number and form of their marks renders it extreme. 
ly difficult to know precisely those which were exclusively of 
ancient date. Upon referring to Dubois* I find that they only 
use three colours, red, black, and yellow. Itis highly probable 
that the face which I have described as being painted with 
Brown Ochre was originally black. If it was a metallic paint, 
as the other colours certainly are, the black having an admix- 
ture of iron would naturally change from the lapse of time and 
become what to all appearance it now is, a dark Brown Ochre— 
The other two colours being native minerals usually found in 
the earth are not subject to change. Ifthis conjecture appears 
to be rational we may corsider the colours to have been origin. 
ally the same as those used in Hindostan. Dubois mentions “that 
the Hindoos draw three or four horizontal lines between their 
eyebrows, whilst others describe a perpendicular line from the 
top of the forehead to the root of the nose;” ‘some northern 
Bramins apply the marks to either jaw,” meaning I presume by 
this expression the same kind of line which I have described in 
the face painted with Yellow Ochre as extending from the ears 
along the lower jaw to the chin. Mr. Dubois also mentions 
that the Bramins draw a horizontal line over the forehead ta de- 
note that they have bathed and are pure. 

The vessel described was in my opinion intended for sacred 
purposes, it being found within one of the circumvallatory tem- 
ples, is, perhaps, the only direct proof, though its form strong- 
ly corroborates my idea. It certainly would not have beena 
convenient vessel for any domestic purpose—the angular posi- 
tion of the heads with respect to the neck of the Flagon, must 
prevent its being emptied of any liquid by other means thana 
complete inversion. The contents of two of the heads might 
be discharged by an inclined position with some difficulty and 
much gurgling, but to empty the other the neck must become 
vertical. Itis well known that the ancients were unacquainted 
with the modern refinement of Goblets, Pitchers, and Decan- 
ters as.interm: diate vessels—they used large Jars or Vases to 
hola their liquors for safe keeping or carriage, and poured the 


* Dubois on the character, manners and customs of the people of Indias 
gl. 1, page 295, et seq. Am, Ed. 
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contents into bowls or horns from which they drank. It is hard 
ly conceivable that our Aborigines could be more refined and 
whilst the small size of my Flagon precludes the idea of its be- 
ing a vessel for deposit of liquids—its shape plainly indicates 
that it could not have been used for a drinking vessel. As the 
ancients always completely inverted the vessel from which they 
poured their libations; it is reasonable to suppose that this Fla- 
gon was intended for the sanie purpose and that the three heads 
with the different marks of cast might designate the various or- 
ders of men for which such libation was made. Ifmy conjec- 
ture is reasonable and the place where the Flagon was found is 
strong confirmation thereof, we have almost direct proof of the 
identity of religion between the Hindoos and our Aborigines— 
No fortuitous circumstances or train of thought incidental to 
the generality of mankind could occasion such striking similari- 
ty in the paints and mode of applying them in order to distin- 
guish the different casts of men in their respective nations. If 
however, we do not admit that that this Flagon was a vessel of 
libation the fact of its having three heads possessing Asiatic 
features and painted in the manner mentioned is a sufficient cir- 
cumstance in favour of my general hypothesis. Brama was re- 
presented with a treble head from ,the remotest antiquity as is 
proved from his colossal image in the cave of Elephanta. Nu- 
merous Hindoo idols in the island of Java have also three heads 
and from the number delineated by Mr. Raffle in the second 
volume of his history we must be convinced that this character 
inthe images of their gods was much more common than is 
generally supposed. 

I was at Nashville many years ago, when some persons found 
a clay vessel about twenty feet under the surface of the ground 
in diging a well—this great depth ought not to be considered 
extraordinary as the place was a narrow valley between hills lia- 
ble to wash. They came to a natural spring issuing from a 
rock, on which this piece of pottery was placed. It was taken 
to Philadelphia, and is now in Mr. Peale’s Museum. The ves- 
sel I presume, will contain near a gallon, its base is a flat circle; 
trom which it rises in a somewhat globose form terminating at 
the top with the figure ofa female headthere is no aperture 
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except a round hole situated towards the summit of the elobular 
part of the vessel. The features of the face are Asiatic, the 
crown of the head is covered with a cap or ornament shaped in.- 
to a terrasated or somewhat pyramidical figure with a flatened 
circular summit ending at the apex ina round button. The 
ears are very large extending duwn ona line with the chin.— 
This head resembles many of those engraved for Raffie’s histo- 
ry; acertain general resemblance may also be observed as re- 
spects the crown or cap, the Asiatic head dresses being some- 
what conical or else pyramidical, with a round or square apex— 
had the vessel which I have described been taken to Java, I 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Raffle would have at once 
pronounced it to be of the same origin as the Hindoo statues of 
that Island. 

The small hole in this vessel is round though in other re- 
spects there is no designation of its having been intended as an 
opening by the fabricator; there is no raised margin or other 
means of showing that it was thus originally designed whilst its 
awkward position must have rendered it unfit either for the 
ready reception or escape of liquids, There are some marks of 
paint having formerly existed on .he head though too much 
worn off to admit of any definite description. | 

This vessel like the one first described must afford convin- 
cing proof to those persons who are acquainted with the statues 
and paintings of the Hindoos that our Aborigines possesed the 
same religious ideas, and formed the models of their divinities 
upon a similar plan and with the same expression of counten. 
ance as the natives of Mindostan and their colonies.* I willa- 
gain take the liberty of remarking that when I speak of our ori- 
ginal inhabitants as descended from the Hindoo race—I mean 
thereby the origin of both people from a common ancestry pri- 
or to that period, when the Hindoos recognized themselves as a 
distinct nation through any authentic historical records now 
known. In short that the various nations of the Hindoo family 


separated soon after the confusion of tongues—when the human 


* If these letters ever meet the eyes of the literary gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia, | would request them to visit Peale’s Museum for the purpose of 
examining the vessel described, and if the book is notin their possess:on 
by going to the Philadelphia Library, they will find that the plates in the 
gd yol, of Rafile’s History of Java completely confirms my statement. 
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race was miraculously divided, both in a physical and moral 
manner, into four distinct races, each afterwards forming nu- 
merous separate nations, as respects certain variations in cus- 
toms and Janguage. The Arabian race embracing the Chal- 
deans, Israelites, Greeks, and other nations may be considered 
as the first great branch. The Tartars, including many of the 
inhabitants of the northern and eastern parts of Europe, though 
by intermixture no longer distinguishable, is a second division, 
The Negro races of Ethiopia and the Atlantic coasts of Africa 
form thethir¢, whilst the Hindoo family composed of the Egyp- 
tians, Celts, Goths, and the ancient American nations, which I 
have designated to be of the present Peruvian and Mexican 
race, form the fourth and last great division of mankind. With 
regard to our American aborigines, they seem to have imbibed 
certain ideas from each branch of the Hindoo division. In some 
respects, especially in their astronomical signs, and divisions 
of time, they have followed more immediately Egyptian ideas : 
whilst, at the same time we observe certain customs, which may 
be considered more peculiar to the Goths and Celts. The most 
striking coincidences, however, exist between our aborigines 
and the natives of Hindostan, and on this account I have so de- 
signated their descent. 

My next letter will describe a small Idol, which resembles 
those which have been found on the eastern borders of Europe» 
having been deposited in the Tumuli of that Gothic part of the 


Hindoo family, which afterwards emigrated to the shores of the: 


Baltic. c. 


® - — a -— 


ADVENTURE WITH THE INDIANS. 


THE celebrated Col. Boon was taken prisoner in 1778, by 
the Indians, and, although ever watchful for an opportunity of 
escape, considered the attempttoo hazardous until roused by the 
dangers which threatened the early settlers of Kentucky. He 
discovered that five hundred warriors, under the command of 
some Canadian officers, were embodied for the purpose of at- 


tacking Boousborough. Taking advantage of the privilege 


allowed him from his skill in hunting, he, under pretence of kil- 
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ling deer, boldly turned his course towards the settlement, and 
travelled incessantly day and night, about 200 miles, until he ar- 
rived at the stockade or station, named in honor of himself. 

Mr. Smith was at this time commandant of the little colony. 
His rank as Major in the militia of Virginia, and his personal 
qualifications occasioned him to be chosen leader of the small 
band of heroic settlers, who, with the assistance of Col. Boon, 
signalized themselves in the memorable defence of that place, 


We mean not to dwell upon the bravery of their conduct. Whig 


among Americans could act otherwise than bravely, when de- 
fending their wives, their sisters, or their children? Maj. Smith 
had another althuugh not less powerful motive, to stimulate his 
natural courage. Thetender feelings of love had kindled into 
a flame, and made every emotion of his heart burn with a desire 
to distinguish himself in defence of the object of his affection, 
who, with her parents, had some time previous sought an asy- 
Jum in the Fort. 

The Indians invested the stockade, before the garrison had 
completed the digging ofa well, which they had commenced on 
receiving information of the intended attack. Delay was abso- 
jutely necessary to complete this important object, as their num- 
ders were too small to permit its being accomplished when em- 
ployed in self-defence. They consequently entered into a de- 
ceptive negotiation for the surrender of the Fort, which sircum- 
stance fortunately gave them time to complete their undertak- 
ing. Maj. Smith who with some others of the garrison, had en- 
raged to meet an equal number of the enemy at a spring, with- 
in pistol shot of the station, for the purpose of arranging terms 
of capitulation, anticipated the usual treachery of the savages 
and placed a number of his men on the side opposite the place 
of rendezvous, with strict orders to fire indiscriminately on the 
party, if a concerted signal should be given. The conference 
was held and the proposals for surrender declined by our coun- 
trymen, at atime when they. observed a party of Indians secret- 
iy creeping towards the place. The hostile Chicfs,-who ad- 
vanced under pretence of taking leave, attempted to seize 
our officers. Atthis movement Smith waved his hat, when a 
volicy from the garrison prostrated four of the enemy. It was 
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perhaps owing to the deliberate coolness of our marksmen, that 
their own party escaped into the fort with the exception of one 
person, wounded by the fire of those who had secretly advanced 
towards the spring. The siege was thus begun and continued 
With incessant firing night and day, until the losses of the be7 
seigers eventually obliged them to withdraw. 

* Major Smith’s manly heroism, his cool and humane conduct 
throughout the defence of Boonsborough, which then consisted 
of only a few log cabins stockaded together, produced sensa- 
tions in the bosom of our young heroine, such as his previous 
respectful attention had not effected. These feelings were 
heightened by solicitude for the life of her defender, who expe- 
rienced a yiolent attack of fever, in consequence of the fatigues 
he had undergone during the siege. 

After a few weeks the inhabitants of Boonsborough resumed 
the peaceful employments of husbandry, and the proprietor of 
a farm on the opposite side of the Kentucky river removed his 
family, and re-occupied the former cabins. It happened that 
our heroine, whom we shall designate as Miss A, accompanied 
by a young female friend, took a walk on the banks of that ro- 
mantic stream, for the purpose of exercise and amusement. 
They rambled along the pebbly shore, and, meeting with a ca- 
noc, determined to visit their opposite neighbours. Although 
totally unaccustomed to the management of a boat, yet, as the 
river was low they did not doubt their ability to accomplish 
their object. The tottering vessel was pushed from the shore, 
and with hearts gay and light as the zephyrs which ruffled the 
pellucid element, our female navigators commenced their en- 
prise. Mutual railery and merry laughter were excited by their 
own want of skill. The canoe was whirled round, until at length 
jt struck a sand bar in a short bend of the river, beyond the im- 
mediate view of the fort, though not far distant from it. They 
were compelled to wade to theshore, where, after adjusting their 
light summer dresses, they proceeded to climb the bank, for 
the purpose of paying their intended visit. At this moment, 
three Indians rushed from a bushy covert, and with savage men- 


aces of instant death forced them along. 
The horror of their unexpected situation, and the dread ef 
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the uplifted tomahawk propelled them forward at the will of 
their captors, and they ascended with wonderful expedition the 
steep ravine which led to the summit of the marble clifts of the 
Kentucky. Although breathless and exhausted, not a moment 
was allowed for respiration; their tangled cloths were torn by 
the bushes without their daring to look back in order to ex- 


tricate them; their shoes were soon destroyed by the rocks, and 


their wounded feet and limbs stained with blood. Without a 
moment’s respite, fatigue, despair, and torture attended every 
step, and deprived them of all recollection, until our heroine 
‘was aroused by certain attentions which one of the Indians dis- 
played. It wasa true savage evincement of love, for while 
goading on our helpless females with a pointed stick, or using 
it with reiterated biows, he, in broken English, gave Miss A. to 
understand that her present sufferings should be recompensed 
by her becoming his squaw on their arrival at his nation. This 
information proved an achme of misery, which at once roused 
the mind of our heroine and determined her to risk every haz- 
ard. She broke the small branches of plants and bushes as they 
passed along, and when night overtcok them delayed the 
party as much as possible by blundering movements and retard- 
ed steps. The Indians repeatedly discovered her actions, and, 
knowing that if pursued by the garrison it would occasion their 
own destruction, they rushed forward for the purpose of killing 
her; several attempts of this kind were restrained by her Indian 
lover, who, with threats of recrimination, warded off their blows. 
In this manner our female captives travelled throughout the 
night and on return of day were exhausted with fatigue and 
misery. A momentary delay took place, whilst the Indians 
shot a buffaloe and cut off some picces of its flesh. This op- 
portunity was not lost by Miss A, who endeavoured to influ- 
ence the feelings of her Fndian lover by pointing to her wound- 
ed frame and bleeding feet. Her pallid countenance betokened 
exhausted nature, and with bitter tears she besought him to end 
her miseries at once, or else allow some respite to her suffer- 
ings. The heart of the savage was affected, and, after trayel- 
ling a few miles further, he persuaded his companions to stop, 
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and, while they cooked part of their game, he occupied himself 
in making a pair of mocasons for his fair captive. 

Some few hours after the departure of the ladies from the 
fort, major Smith, at that time in a state of convalescence, en- 
quired after them, and walked to the river for the purpose of 
joining their party. He hailed the inhabitants on the opposite 
bank, and, finding that the ladies were not there, became alarm- 
ed, and proceeded with another person down the river to the 
canoe, which they reached by crossing the sand bar. Upon 
arriving on the other side, they discovered mocason tracks and 
proceeded with eager and rapid strides up the ravine, until they 
assured themselves that there were traces of only three Indians, 
who had seized their female friends. Smith with an agonized 
mind sat down whilst his companion returned to the garrison 
for arms, and with directions to obtain the assistance of two of the 
best woodsmen. Another party was ordered likewise imme- 
diately to proceed on horseback to the upper Blue Licks,which 
at that time was the usual pass for all the northern Indians. 

Not a moment was lost. Major Smith and his comrades soon 
began to follow the devious trace of the Indians. Whilst day 
light lasted his sagacious eye rapidly traced every indis- 
tinct sign. The bended blade of grass, the crushed litchen, the 
smallest stone displaced, were unerring guides in the pursuit 
through places especially chosen for the purpose of preventing 
a discovery of the route. They fortunately had sufficient time 
to unravel the firgt intricate mazes pursued by the Indians, and 
when the sun was setting were convinced that the savages in- 
tended to make for the Blue Licks. This enabled our party 
to follow the general direction of the route all night, and after 
some search on the following morning they recovered the In- 
dian trace at a short distance beyond the place where they had 
killed the buffalo.. Some drops of blood which had fallen from 
the meat alarmed our commander, and they turned back with 
the dreadful apprehension that their female friends might be 
murdered. Their anxious minds however were happily soon 
relieved, and Smith with silent expedition resumed the trace 
telling his companions that they would meet their enemies at 

he next water course. On their arrival at the creek, seeing no 
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marks on the opposite side, they waded down the stream with 
the utmost precaution until they founda stone wet by the 
splashing of water. The major now silently arranged his men, 
ordering one aboye and another below the spot, whilst his third 
companion was stationed at the landing, as a central support. 
Smith cautiously crept forward on his hands and knees until he 
saw the curling smoke of the Indian fire. With death-like si- 
fence he crawled through the bushes and within thirty yards 
discovered an Indian stooping over the flame. The click of 
his rifle lock startled the savage, who with eager gaze look- 
ed around. At this moment the whistling bullet pierced 
his heart and he fell prostrate on the fire. The two ladies 
sprang towards the major, and clung about him just as the se- 
cond Indian rushed forward with his tomahawk. Smith threw 
them off by a sudden effort, and, turning his gun, aimed a blow, 
which his antagonist evaded by springing on one side. The 
movement was of little avail, for he received his mortal wound 
from the person stationed in the rear. The third Indian ran up 
the creek and met his fate from the hands of the person sta- 
tioned in that quarter. 

We cannot pretend to describe the sudden change of bursting 
joy felt by our two young ladies. The blanket Coats of our 
woodsmen were cut into garments for the females, whilst eve- 
ry humane assistance and tender care to lessen their fatigue 
were afforded during the slow progress of their journey home- 
wards. No alarm was excited except fora moment on the en- 
suing day when the party of horsemen overtook them. They 
had proceeded to the Blue Licks, and, discovering no Indian 
trace, pursued a different route to the garrison, which led them 
on the trace of the victorious and happy party. C. 
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FEMALE HEROISM. 


{N the year 1792 a party of Indians committed extensive de- 
predations upon the banks of the Elkhorn, and, among other out- 
rages, a small detachment of them attacked the families of two 
brothers named Coox, who ogcupied two small cabins situated 
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about twelve or fifteen feet apart. The brothers, with Mr. Mc- 
Andrew, a friend, were shearing sheep in the space between 
their two cabins, when the Indians from the neighbouring wood 
fired upon them, killed one of them on the spot, and shot the 
other through the body. Mr. McAndrew ran to the neigh- 
bouring settlement to give the alarm, and the wounded Mr, 
Cook sueceeded in gaining thenearest cabin, in which were the 
wives of the two brothers; closed the door, and secured it by a 
strong bar, and then sunk exhausted on the floor, and instantly 
expired. His wife seized the rifle, and finding but one bullet, 
and thinking she should have occasion for several, she placed it 
between her teeth and actually bit it into two parts, with one 
of which she loaded the rifle, and determined to shoot the first 
Indian at whom she could aim threugh a crack inthedoor. In 
the mean time the savages sct fire to the cabin by the side of 
the chimney, and she succeeded in extinguishing it. They re- 
peated their efforts to burn the building, until the water within 


was exhausted. Mrs. Cook then had recourse to the eggs on. 


which a hen was setting under the floor, and when they were 
gone, killed the fowl, cut it open with an axe, and applied the 
moist entrails tothe fire. At length the Indians were discour- 
aged and ceased their efforts to burn the cabin. Mrs. Cook a- 
gain seized the rifle and watching a favorable opportunity dis- 
charged it at an Indian, whose body was afterwards found in the 
Elkhorn. This destructive fire, and the fear probably of the 
approach ofa body of whites, induced the sayages to retire 
without effecting any further mischief. E. 


For THE WESTERN KEVIEW AND MIsCKLLANEOUS MAGAZINE. 

WHO has not heard of the losses and injuries sustained by 
securities? If we look around in society we every where see 
multitudes whe have suffered from this cause. In the large 
commercial towns at this moment ruin stalks abroad, prostrat- 
ing multitudes of those who have unwarily bound themselves 
fer the debts of others. In these cities ephemeral speculators 
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spring up, soar aloft, glitter in the sun shine of commercial 
credit, flutter out their day, and sink into their original obsuri- 
ty, leaving those who contributed to their exaltation in utter 
dismay at their own infatuation. Equally unhappy are the con- 
sequences of the failure of the extensive trader; like the going 
down of a ship of the line, which draws with it into the gaping 
ocean the struggling mariners, and surrounding barks ofsmaller 
magnitude, so the sinklng of amerchant carries with him into 
the gulf of ruin all with whom heis connected, creditors, securi- 
ties, and endorsers. Is it essential to the social condition, that 
this state of things should exist? Losses are incidental to mercan- 
tile pursuits: war, piracy, storms, and conflagrations alike de- 
vastate; and the fluctuations of trade, changes of modes, visita- 
tions of disease, and caprice of sovercigns, all have their influ- 
ence; and no human foresight can guard against all casualties. But 
is it not the province of human wisdom to guide the providen- 
tial blow to the infliction of the least injury to society? He, who 
lends his money, disposes of a surplus, the loss of which may 
be sustained; but the man, who lends his name, mortgages his 
estate without consideration, and invites ruin into his house- 
hold. The lender parts with that, which he wants not; it is not 
essential to his sustenance; and should it never be returned, it 
only so much lessens the mass of his wealth. But it is not 
a surplus that is taken from the credulous, unguarded endorser. 
He, who becomes the bondsman of another, still flatters him- 
self that his friend will discharge the debt; and when the day of 
payment arrives, is ever found unprepared: mention it to him, 
and you fill him with terror: coerce payment from him and you 
sweep away his estate, and leave him destitute and miserable. 
From this prostration perhaps he never rises, and his wretch- 
edness is entailed upon his posterity, and influences their tor 
tunes, their moral character, and their happiness for a genera- 
tion. Then let the legislative sovereignty blot out from the 
statute book all laws containing requisitions so baneful to socie- 
ty; and in lieu thereof Iet it be enacted that none shall bind 
themselves to pay the debts of others, that no endorsers nor se- 
curities shall ever be héld lable in law, -and that each mem- 
ber of the community shall stand or fall by his own actions: 
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permitting him who has money to loan it; but no man to lend 
his name. H. 


——<t (> a 
DESCRIPTION OF THE RIVER OHIO, 


BY C. S. RAFINESQUE, 


Professor of Botany and Natural History in Transylvanie 


University. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 313.) 


Bayous. They are narrow channels into which the waters 
flow at a certain stage of rise, forming temporary islands; 
they are not uncommon in the lower vallies, and are sometimes 
called cut offs; the longest hes below Evansville, forming oc. 
casionally a very large island opposite Hendersonville. 

Inunpations. The Ohio is subject to periodical rises and 
to many adventitious ones. The highest happens in the spring, 
when the snow melts inthe Alleghany mountains, and it has 
sometimes risen to fifty feet above the low water at some par- 
ticular places, covering ail the islands and bottoms of the first 
banks, and overflowing the towns built on those bottoms, such 
as Marietta, Shippingport, Lawrenceburgh, Shawneetown, &c. 
to the depth of ten feet or more. Another happens in the fall 
after the first rains; both subside pretty soon. Many others oc- 
cur throughout the year, occasioned by rains. They are either 
general or partial, sudden or gradual; but during the months of 
July, August, and September the waters are very low, while in 
January and February, they are covered with floating ice and 
eyen frozen over in the northern and upper part. The over! 
flowings do not rise so high in the lower valleys; but they ex- 
pand more over the bottoms, oiten leaving behind pools and 
marshes. 

Puenomena. Eddies and whirlpools are common, particu- 
karly at high waters; but not dangerous. A natural echo is 


heard throughout the narrow valley, Fogs are common dur- 
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ing the winter and spring in the valley, they collect in the morn. 
ing and last until the sun dissipates them: they preserve the 
yalley from the chilling frosts, and render its climate milder 
than that of the adjacent country. The prevailing winds are 
westerly,and four times out of fiye a breeze blows up the stream, 
following the meanders of the valley: it is a deviated branch 
of the Mexican trade wind. Thunder storms are frequent in 
summer, and hurricanes have sometimes happened. Waves 
_ then rise high against the current and are dangerous. Inter- 
mittent fevers are not uncommon in the fall near some low banks 
and in the low bottoms; but the climate is otherwise very 
healthy. Many springs are found along the banks and cliffs 
and, many more appear at low water. 

Scenery. All the banks, and cliffs, and nearly all the islands 
are covered with trees, among which the Platanus occidentalis 
(Sycamore, ) the Pofiulus angulata, (Cotton.tree,) and the Sa- 
lix nigra (Willow) are the most common and conspicuous. 
The cliffs and islands offer every where very fine views and 
prospects, and the cultivation increases those natural beau- 
ties; this is very conspicuous near Cincinnati, Maysville, Pitts- 
burgh, &c. 

Navication. The River is navigated by Steam boats, Bar- 
ges, Keel boats, Schooner barges, Rowing boats, Flat boats or 
Arks, Skiffs, Pirogues, Rafts, &c. of which many thousand an- 
nually descend the stream. Those which ascend it again a- 
mount annually to mai:y hundred, among which there are al- 


ready more than sixty Steam boats, averaging the burthen of 
150 tons each. The ascent is effected, besides steam, by sailing, 


poling, warping,and rowing, and is very tedious. The difficul- 
ties of the navigation consist in bars, sunken rocks, rocky ledg- 
es, snags or sunken logs, sawyers or moving snags, drifted logs, 
planters or upright trees, falling trees, sinking banks, sudden 
storms, rises and falls, drifting ice, rejecting currents, whirl- 
pools, shallow water, ripples and rapids, &c.: but they are not 
dangerous except at some particular stages of the waters. In 
the spring risé the water is so deep that it may easily float ves- 
sels. of 500 tons, even over the falls. Many large ships were 
built at Pittsburgh and Marietta, which safely reached the sea; 
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but since the introduction of Steam boats, Ships have been dis- 
used. | 

Towns. There are already more than 125 towns and villag- 
es built on the Ohio. The city of Pittsburgh, at the head of it, 
contains nearly 15000 inhabitants. Cincinnati, in Ohio, con- 
tains above 10,000. The other principal towns are: Louisville, 
in Kentucky, at the falls, about 5000: Steubenville, in Ohio a-. 
bout 3000: Maysville or Limestone, in Kentucky, about 2000: 
besides, Beavertown, in Pennsylvania: Wheeling, in Virginia: 
Marietta, in Ohio, at the mouth of the Muskingum: Gallipo- 
lis in Ohio: Portsmouth, Ohio, at the mouth of the Scioto: Au- 
gusta, in Kentucky: Newport, K. at the mouth of Licking Riv- 
er: Owensborough, K. Hendersonville, K. Vevay, in Indiana: 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. at the mouth of the great Miami: Madi- 
son, Indiana: Jeffersonville and New-Albany, Indiana, both at 
the falls: Evansville, Indiana: Shawneetown, in Illinois, &c. 

Branches. The Ohio receives immediately about 400 
streams, of which 20 .are rivers above 100 miles long, 54 are 
small rivers or large creeks, and more than 300 are brooks and 
runs. Its largest branches empty into the lower parts of the Riv- 
er, such as the Tennessee, Cumberland, and Wabash. They 
all flow in valleys similar to that of the Ohio and proportioned 
to their size. Many of them, such as the Scioto, Miami, Ten- 
nessee, Wabash, &c. have plains, which indicate former lakes. 
Most of them have rapids, ripples, bars, islands, &c. and offer 
the same phenomena as the Ohio, particularly the periodical 
rises and falls. Ishall give some account of the 20 principal 
streams, which fall into the Ohio, in the order in which they 
join it. 

PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF THE OHIO. 

1. AtreGuany. It rises in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, 
near the 42d degree of latitude, on the northern parts of the 
Alleghany mountains, and, after flowing through a small part 
of the state of New-York, it returns into Pennsylvania, until 
it joins the Monongahela at Pittsburgh and forms the Ohio. 
General direction S. W. Length in 4 direct course 170 geo- 
graphic miles, in the natural course 250, equal to 285 English 
miles. It has five great branches, the Conemaugh, Conewa. 
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go, Tobas, &c. It 3s navigable throughout, and its strcam is 
_ gentle and clear. 

2. Mononcanena. Rises in the Alleghany mountains of 
Virginia, near latitude 38. Direct course N. and 150 miles, 
in the natural course 210 miles, or 245 Engiish miles. It has 
three great branches, of which the Yohogheny is the principal. 

. Its breadth at Pittsburgh is 1350 feet, being wider aud deeper 
than the Alleghany. It flows ina deep valley, is subject to 
sudden rises, and has a turbid but navigable stream. 

3. Manonrnc or Bre Beaver. Rises near Lake Erie, in 
latitude 42, and runs south through Pennsylvania, emptying on 
the right side of the Ohio, of which it is one of the smallest 
branches, and is even sometimes called a Creek, although its 
direct course is 80 miles long, and the natural nearly 140, or a- 
bout 163 English miles, being very crooked; but it is shallow, 
full of fails, and hardly navigable. It is formed by the junction 
of the Shenango and Neshanock. 

4. Musxineum. It flows through the state of Oto, ina 
southerly direction, about 100 miles, but being very winding 
its natural course is 150 miles or about 175 English miles It 
rises in a small lake of the Ohio ridge, which separates the ba- 
son of the Ohio from that of Lake Erie, near the 41st degree of 
latitude, and it joins the Ohio at Marietta. Itisa large and 
navigable river, although it has a large rapid or fall at Zanes- 
ville and some other smaller rapids elsewhere. At the mouth 
itis 750 feet wide. It flows through alarge valley, and receives 
four or five large branches, called Wills, Licking, Mohecan, 
&c. 

5. LrrrLte Kenunaway. It risesin the Laurel hills, and flows 
through Virginia in a N. W. course of 90 miles, or 140 ina 
natural course, equal to about 163 English miles. It empties at 
Parkenburg, is partly nevigable and has several small branches. 

6. Hocxuocxinc. Flows through Ohio. Direction, S. E. | 
jeugth seventy five miles, by the real course one hundred and 
twenty five, or about one hundred and forty English mites. It is 


a deep but narrow stream, navigable however as far as the two 





eascades. It had lakes formerly. 


7. Great Kennaway. Rises in the Alleghany Mountains;’ 


. 
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near latitude 36, in North Carolina, and flows through Virginia, © 
Course northerly, one hundreed and seventy five miles, real 


course very crooked, about two hundred and seventy miles or 
three hundred and fifteen English miles. It joins the Ohio az 
Point Pleasant. It is a fine, navigable and broad river, with ma- 
ny branches. 

8. Bic Guyanpor. It rises in the Cumberland Mountains, 
and runs N. through Virginia, emptying itself at Guyandot. 
It is navigable sixty miles; length seventy miles, real course 
one hundred miles, or about one hundred and twenty English 
miles. 

9. Sanpy River. Rises also in the Cumberland Mountains 
near the 37th degree of latitude, and separates Virginia from 
Kentucky. Itis a Jarge but shallow river, with three branches. 
Common course north, ninety miles in length, natural course 
one hundred and twenty five miles, or one hundred and forty six 
I:nglish miles. [tis also called Tottery river and Big Sandy. 

10 Scroro Itflows through the state of Ohio, rising in a 
morass of the Ohno ridge or table land, near latitude 40 1-2. It 
empties near Portsmouth after a southerly course of one hun- 
dred and ten miles. real course about one hundred and ninety 
miles or two hundred and twelve English miles. It is naviga- 
ble one hundred and thirty miles, and is four hundred and fifty 
feet broad at the mouth. It has many bars and snags, but no 
falls. Its four principal branches are Whetstone river, Paint, 
Darby, and Walnut creeks. It had lakes formerly. 

11. Liarrce Miami. Runs through Ohio inaS. S&S. W. di- 
rection of sixty miles, natural course one hundred miles or one 
hundred and fifteen English miles It is not navigable. It joins 
the Ohio rear Columbia and has several small branches. Near 
its head, it runs for a mile through a narrow chasm, with suc. 
cessive falls of two hundred feet. 

12. Licxinc River. It flows through Kentucky in aN. W. 
course of one hundred and sixty miles, rising in the Cumberland 
Mountains, near latitude 37. It has two great branches, is hard- 
ly navigable, and winds very much. It empties between New- 
port and Covington, opposite Cincinnati. Real course about 
three hundred miles or nearly three hundred. and fifty English 
miles. 
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13. Great Mrimr. Itrises in the Ohio ridge, near latitude 
40 1-2 and flows through Ohio in aS.S W. direction, \dividing 
that state from,Indiana at its mouth, near Lawrenc eburgh, Com- 
mon course one hundred and ten miles, real course one hundred 
and eighty, or about two hundredand ten English miles. Its cur- 
rent is very rapid, and difficult to ascend. It has four principal 
branches, such as Mad river, Whitewater, &c. The mouth is 
six hundred feet wide, and its valley is very large. It was for- 
erly called Rocky river. 

14. Kenruckcy. This fine river gives its name to the state 
throughout which it flows, in a N. W. direction. It rises in 
the Cumberland Mountains, near the 37th degree of latitude, a 
high spot from which the Tennessee, Cumberland, Licking, &c. 
flow westward. Common course 180 miles, real course 340 
and very winding, or about 400 english miles. It has 5 princi- 
pal branches, Dick river, Black river, &c. It overflows in the 
spring and is then navigable even for Steam-Boats, &c. It has 
many rapids, but no real fall. Its valley is deep and often nar- 
tow ; inthe narrows, the limestone cliffs are 300 feet high, and 
very near each other, without any bottoms. It had formerly a 
few small lakes and hilly islands. It empties at Port William. 
Former name Cuttawa. 

15. Sarr River. Flows in Kentucky, rises in the knobby 
hills, course N. W. 80 miles long, natural course winding about 
140 miles, or 160 engl sh miles. It is partly navigable and has 
many branches. It empties at Adamsville. 

16. Green River. It rises in Kentucky, in the knobby hills, 
which are spurs of the Cumberland Mountains, and flows West 
ahd N. W. into that state. Direct course 175 miles, usual 
course about 550 or more than 400 english miles. It has four 
iarge branches, such as Barrenriver, Rough and Panther creeks, 
&e. Ithas a gentle current and is navigable. Its valley is ve- 
ry wide in the lower part, and when it joins the Ohio, above 
Evansville, its stream is almost as large asthe Ohio. It was 
formerly called Buffaloe river. 


17. Wasasn. It rises in Indiana, on the ridge dividing the 
basons of the Ohio and the Lakes, near latitude 414, and below 
st forms the limits between Inciana and Illinois. Direction §, 
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S. W. Length 250 miles, real course 450 miles or nearly 525 
English miles. It is a large and deep stream, navigable even in | 
summer, as far asthe falls. Its lower valley is wide and shal_ 
low, with many islands and bayous. It has five large branches, ; 
such as Little Wabash, White river, &c. This last is very 
considerable and extends its numerous and large branches i 
throughout Indiana; the longest is 350 miles long, one of them 
runs parallel with the Ohio. It empties above Shawneetown. i 
18. Satine River. It flows through Illinois in aS. E. di- i 
rection, emptying below Shawneetown. Length 55 miles, rea} i 
course about 90, or 105 English miles; it istherefore the smal- i 
lest of the rivers emptying into the Ohio, although Big Blue river, | 
Tradewater river, Little Muskingum, and Lictle Scioto, are still 
smaller and rather large creeks; their course being less than ' 
100 miles, I have not noticed them. The Saline river is partly 7 th 
navigable and has three principal branches. : a 


4 


19. CumBerRLAND. It rises in the Cumberland Mountains Or 


7 = . 


Kentucky, and after watering Tennessee, returns into Kentucky, 
its course being W. and N. W. about 300 miles ; real course a- 
bout 500 miles or about 585 English miles. It is a fine naviga_ 
ble river, flowing in a broad valley, and with many small branch 
es, butno large ones. It has also been called the Shawanec. | 





20. TENNESS The last and largest of the branches of the 
Ohio. Itis formed by the union of the Holstein and Clinch riv. f 


ers in Tennessee, the former rising in Virginia near lat. 37, and 
the second in North Carolina, within the Alleghany Mountains 
near lat. $5. ‘The whole course, if the Clinch river is deemed 
the main branch, will be three hundred and fifty miles, and the i) 
real course six hundred and fifty, equal to about seven hundred. | 
and sixty english miles. Duck river is another large branch or 
it, and there are three others besides. The direction is S. W. 
then west and next north, watering Tennessee, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, &c. and emptying into the Ohio a few miles below the | 

Cumberland, from which basin it is divided by a high ridge, i} 2 
and not far above the mouth ofthe Ohio. The Tennessee is a 
very large and fine navigable river, almost equal to the Ohio in 
size, but not in depth. Its valley is wide and has had many 
Jakes, one of them was at the Muscle Shoals, which forms now a 
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small lake, full of rocky islands and rapids, and are a great impedi-. 
ment to navigation. It was formerly called the Cherokee riy- 


er. 
SMALLER BRANCHES. 


The fifty four small rivers and large creeks, flowing into the 
Ohio are the following, of which thirty three empty on the right 
and twenty one on the left. They are all over thirty miles long 
in their natural course. 

In Pennsytvania, 3. Right bank, Little Beaver; and on the 


left bank Chartier’s Creek, Raccoon Creek. 
In On10, 17. Big Yellow creek, Warrencreek, Indian Wheel- 


ing creek, Captina creek, Sunfish creek, Opossum creck, Lit- 
tle Muskingum river, Duck creek, Shade river, Kaygers creek 
Campaign creek, Raccoon creek, Symmes’ creck, Brush creek 
Little Scioto river, Eagle creek, White Oak creek. . 

In Vireinta, 7. Short creek, Wheeling creek, Big Grave 
~ creek, Fishing creek, Stony creek, Big Sandy creek, Little Guy- 
andot river. 

In Kentucky, 12. Little Sandy river, Tygert creek, Kinni- 
conick, Gunpowder creek, Bigbone creek, Harrod creek, Bear- 
grass creek, Otter creck, Sinking creek, Blackford creek, High 
land creek, Tradewater river. 

In INDIANA, 12..Tanner’s creek, Houghan creek, Loughery 
creek, Indian Kentucky, Silver creek, Buck creck, Covydon 
creek, Big Blue river, Little Blue river, Anderson river, Little 
Pigeon creck, Big Pigeon creek. 

In Ixxinois, 3. Lusk’s creek, Bigbury creek, Cash river. 


—- 
FISHES-OF THE OHIO. 
FIRST PART. THORACIC PISHES. 
Having complete gills, with a gill cover, and a branchial mem_ 
brane. Lower or ventral fins situated on the breast lor thorax; 


under the pectoral or lateral fins. 7 
1 Genus. Percun. PércaA. Perche. 


Body elliptical, scaly; head without scales, mouth large, jaws 
with unequal acute teeth, gill cover with a serrate preopercule 
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and a spiny opercule; two dorsal fins, the first with spiny rays, 
the second with soft rays. Vent posterior. 

This genus was very badly defined by Linneus, Shaw, Bloch, 
and Mitchell; the above characters are now precise and apply 
to all the specics that ought to remain in it, answering to the 
senus of Lacepede and the subgenus of Cuvier, bearing the same 
name. All the species belonging to it are voracious and prey 
on smaller fishes, There are only few species in the Ohio, 
which afford an excellent food. 


Ist Species. SaLMon Perncu. Perca Salmonea. Perche Sau- 
monee. 

Jaws nearly equal, one spine on the opercule and another at 
the base of the pectoral fins: body lengthened, breadth ene ninth 
of the length, brownish above, with gilt shades, white beneath, 
first dorsal fin with fourteen rays, second with twenty, tail fork- 
ed, all the fins spotted; lateral line diagonal and slightly curved. 

A fine fish, from one to three feet long; it is one of the best 
afforded by the Ohio, its flesh is esteemed a delicacy, being 
white, tender, and well flavoured, whence the name of Salmon 
was given to it, and its shape which is nearly cylindrical and 
slightly compressed, with the head and jaws somewhat similar 
to those of the Salmons, has induced many to consider it a real 
Salmon, although its fins and gill covers are quite different. It 
has received the vulgar names of Salmon, White Salmon, and 
Chio Salmon. It is nota common fish, but is occasionally 
caught all over the Ohio and in the Kentucky, Licking, Wa- 
bash, and Miami rivers during the spring and summer; it ap- 
pears at Pittsburgh sometimes as early as February, while it win- 
ters in deep waters, It feeds on Chubs, Minnows, Suckers, 
&e. It is not often caught with the hook, but easily taken with 
the gig and scine. Ithas the back and sides gilt by patches, 
the head variegated with small gilt spots above and quite white 
beneath. The eyes are large, prominent and brown, situated 
above the corners of the mouth and surrounded with a gilt 
brown iris. The two dorsal fins are widely apart, the first ray 
of the first dorsal fin is short, the second dorsal fin is slightly fal- 
cate, they are both yellow as well as the tail and with brown 
spots, the other fins are pale yellowish with only a few brown 
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dotts. The raysare, inthe anal 12, wherein the first is shor; 
and spiny, thoracic 6, the first hardly spiny, pectoral 14, can- 
dal 20. The whole fish is covered with very small scales, and 
the lateral line begins above the opercule: the second spine out- 
side of the opercule is remarkable. : 

2d Species. GoLDEN-EYEs Peron. Perca chrysofis. Perche 
ceuil-d’or. 

Upper jaw longer, one spine on the opercule, body oblong, 
breadth one fourth of total length, silvery with five longitudinal 
brownish stripes on each side, head: brown above: lateral line 
diagonal and straight; first dorsal fin with eight rays, the second 
has 14, whereof cone is spiny, tail forked, roseate, tip brown; base 
scaly. 

Vulgar names Rock fish, Rock bass, Rock perch, Gold eyes, 
Striped bass, &c. Itiscommonly mistaken for the Rock fish 
or Striped bass of the Atlantic Ocean, the Perca Mitchelli of 
Dr. Mitchell, (Traps. of the philos. Society of New York, 
vol. 1. page 413, tab. 3. fig. 4) to which “It is] certainly rreatly 
similar; but it differs from it, by the single spine of the opercule, 





ihe shape cf the lateral line, the less number of stripes, the 
scaly tail, kc. It 1s not very common in the Ohio, and is hard- 
ly ever seen at Pittsburgh, being more common in the lower 
parts of the river, where it frequents the falls, ripples, and rocky 
shores. Its usual size is about one foot. Itis very good to 
eat. It bites at the hook. / The mouth is large with very small 
teeth, the three pieces of the gill cover are slightly crenulate, 
the middle one or preopercule being however deeply serrate. 
The eyes ure large black with a large goiden iris. ‘The lateral 
line begins at the corner ofthe opercule and does not fullow the 
curve of the back, the stripes are parallel with it and only two of 
them reach the tail, Vhe branchial membrane has six rays; 
the spine of the opercule is notterminal. ‘fhe dorsal fins are 
1ufous and quite separate, the two first rays of the first are short- 
er, the second is brown posteriorly and diagonally, its base is 
scaly and such is also the base of the anal fin, which has 
sunilar colours, and_15 rays, whereol three are spiny. Pec- 
ioral fins with 16 rays.}] Thoracic fins incarnate with six rays, 


whereof one is spy. 
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It will appear that this fish differs so widely from the forezo 
ing, as to be hardly reducible to the same genus; but its great 
similarity with the Perca Mitchellihas compelled me to retain 
itin this genus, notwitstanding many peculiar characters. I 
shall however venture to propose a new subgenus or section in 
the genus Perca for this fish, to which the P. Mitchelli, may 
perhaps be found to belong. It may be called Lefibema and 
distinguished by the scaly bases of the caudal, anal, and second 
dorsal fins, this last with some spiny rays, and all the three parts 
of the gill cover more or less serrulate, besides the srnall teeth. 

The Perca Salmonea may also form a peculiar subgenus,jor 
section distinguished by the cylindrical shape of the body, long 


head and jaws, large teeth, and a second spine outside of the, 


opercule over the base of the pectoral fins. It may be called 
Stizostedion, which means pungent throat. I could have made 
peculiar genera of each of them, under the proposed names; but 
as they otherwise agree with the reduced genus Perca, I have 
preferred delaying this innovation until more species are found 
possessing the same distinctions, in which case my two perches 
may then be called Stizostedion salmoneum, and Lepibema chry- 
Sofie, 

3d Species. Burack potrEp Prercn. Perca nigrofiunctata. 
Perche a-points-noirs. 

Upper jaw longer; body brown, covered all over with black 
dotts, breadth one sixth of the length, lateral line nearly straight 
the anal fins very long, tailtruncate. Ihave not seen this spe- 
cies, I describe it from a drawing made by Mr. Audubon. lam 
therefore doubtful, whether it is a real perch, particularly since 
the drawing does not show the serratures and spines of the gill 
cover. It might be a Sciena, or a Diftteroden, yet the shape of 
the body and the distant dorsal fins, induce me to rank it with 
the G. Perca until better known; when it may even turn out to 
be a peculiar genus, which the flexuose opercule, long anal fin 
and vent in the middle of the body, seem to indicate, and should 
it be a real perch, it must form a peculiar subgenus, which may 
be called Pomacampsis in either case. The vulgar names of 
this fish are Black Perch, Widow’s Perch, Dotted Bass, Black 
Bass, Batchcelor’s Perch, &c. Itis found only in the lower parts 
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of the Ohio, from the falls to the mouth, and it runs up the small 
creeks, but is rare every where. Its length is from six to twelve 
inches. The snout is rounded, the head sloping and small, the 
preopercule rounded, the opercule flexuose or nearly lobate; 
the eyes are black and beyond the mouth. The back is almost 
black, the two dorsal fins are dotted like the body, the first has 
about twelve spiny rays, and the second about eight soft rays, 
this last is very near the tail. The anal fin has about twenty 
rays and begins just below the vent and the end of the first dor. 
sal fin. Vent in the middle of the body, almost nearer the head. 


1 Genus. BuspsBter. AmBiopon. Amblodon. 
os elliptical, compressed, scaly; head and gill covers sca- 
ly, jaws with small fily teeth, throat with a triangular bone be- 


a 
Pd 


neath, covered with large round hollow and obtuse teeth. Gill 
cover with two pieces, preopercule slightly denticulate at the 
base, opercule without teeth nor spines: branchial membrane 
with six rays. Two dorsal fins contigous, the first spiny, the 
second partly so, scaly along the base. Vent posteriar. 

This genus was called by me Aplodinotus G. 8. of my Me- 
moir on 70 New Genera of American animals, in the journal of 
Natural History of Paris, having been led into error, in suppos- 
ing that the remarkable teeth of its throat belonged to the Buf- 
falo fish, as will be seen below. The name means obtuse teeth. 
It differs from the G. Sciena by the scaly head, opercule and 


base of second dorsal fin, besides the singular teeth. Only one 
species is known as yet. 


_-ath Species. Gruntrinc Bussrer. Amdlodon grunniens. 


Amblodon grognant. 
Synonymy. Sciena grunniens Raf. Catal, fishes of Ohio. 
Aplodinotus grunniens, Raf. Mem. on 70 N.G. Animals, G. 8. 
Entirely silvery, upper lip longer, lateral line curved up- 
wards at the base, bent in thé middle, and straight posteriorly, 
tail lunulate, first dorsal fin with nine rays, the first very short, 
the second with 35 rays, the first spiny and short. 

The vulgar names of this fish are White-perch, White-pearch, 
Buffaloe-perch, grunting-perch, bubbling-fish, bubbler, and 
muscle-eater. It is one of the largest and best found in the O- 
bio, reaching sometimes tg the length of three feet and the 
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weight of thirty pounds, and affording a delicate food. It is al- 
so one of the most common, being found all over the Ohio, 
and even the Monongahela and Alleghany, as also in the Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Cumberland, Kentucky, Wabash, Miami, 
&c. and all the large tributary streams: where it is permaneat, 
since it is found at all seasons except in winter. In Pittsburgh it 
appears again inFcbruary. It feeds on many species of fishes, 
Suckers,Catfishes, Sunfishes,&c. but principally on the muscles, 
or various species of the bivalve genus Unio, so common in the 
Ohio, whose thick shells it is enabled to crush by means of its 
large throat teeth. The structure of those teeth is very singu- 
lar and peculiar, they are placed like paving stones on the flat 
bone of the lower throat, in great numbers and of different siz- 
es; the largest, which are as big as a man’s nails, are always in 
the centre; they are inverted in faint alveoles, but not at all con- 
nected with the bone; their shape is circular and flattened, 
the inside always hollow, with a round hole beneath: in the 
young fishes they are rather convex above and evidently radia- 
ted and mamillar; while in the old fishes they become smooth, 
trupcate, and shining white. These teeth and their bone are 
common in many museums, where they are erroneously called 
teeth of the Buffalo-fish or of a Cat-fish. I was deceived so 
far by this mistake and by the repeated assertions of several 
persons, as to ascribe those teeth to the Buffalo-fish, which I 
have since found to be a reakk\Catostomus; this error 1 now cor- 
rect with pleasure. 

A remarkable peculiarity of this fish consists in the strange 
grunting noise, which it produces, and from which I have de- 
rived its specific name. It is intermediate between the dumb 
grunt of a hog and the single croaking noise of the bull frog: 
that grunt ts only repeated at intervals and not in quick succes- 
sion’ Every navigator of the Ohio is well acquainted with it, 
as they often come under the boats to enjoy their shade in sum- 
mer and frequently make their noise. Another peculiarity of 
this fish, is the habit which it has of producing large bubbles 
fh quick succession, while digging through the mud or sand of 
the river, in search of the Muscles or Unios. 


It has a smail head, sloping and compressed all the Way from 
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the snout to the dorsal fins and entirely scaly; thick, hard, and 
extensible lips, and 2 nostrils on each side, the posterior larger 
oblong& obliqual: the opercule is rounded with gilt shades; those 
shades extend to the sides of the body, while the back is slight- 
ly dark or brownish, and the upper part of the head olivaccous. 
The iris is gilt brown and the fins are brownish, except the tho- 
racic and pectoral, which are’ reddish; these last have 18 rays, 
while the thoracic have seven, whereof the first is spiny and the 
second mucronate. Tail with twenty rays. Anal fin narrow 
elongate, brown tinged with reddish,and with nine rays, whereof 
the first is spiny, very small and flat, the second is also spiny, 
but very thick, large and triangular, the third ray ts the longest 
and the lastis mucronate. The first dorsal fin is triangular and 
broader than the secand, which is very long and rounded be- 
bind. 

This fish is either taken in the seine or with the hook and 
line; it bites easily; and affords fine sport to the fishermen. F. 
spawns in the spring, and lays a great quantity of eggs. 

III Genus. Carirurus. Parinrep Tam. Calliure. 

Body elongate, compressed, scaly; fore part of the head with- 
out scales, neck and gill-covers scaly: mouth large with strong 
teeth in both jaws, and without lips. Gill cover double, preo- 
percule divided downwards into three curved and carinated su- 
tures, without serrature: opercule with an acute and membra- 
naceous appendage, before which stands a flatspine. One dor. 
sal fin, spiny anteriorly, depressed in the middle. Anal fin 
with spiny rays, tharacic with none, and only five soft rays. 
Vent nearly medial. | 

The generic name means fine tail. It differs principally 
from the genus Holocentrus, by the head, scaly gill cover and 
singular propercule: Genus 12 of my 70 New Genera of Amer- 
ean Animals. 

5th Species. Dorrrep Paintep rain. Calliurus Punctula- 
fuse, Calliure pointille. 

Lower jaw longer: body olivaceous crawded with blackish 
dotts: head brownish, flattened above: lateral line hardly cury- 
ed upwards at the base: tail unequally bilobed, lower lobe larg- 
er, base yellow, middle blackish, tip white: dorsal fin yellow 
with 24 rays, of which 10 are spiny. 
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An uncommon fish from four to twelve inches long, I ob- 
served it at the falls; rare in the Ohio, more common in some 
small streams. Vulgar names, Painted-tail or Bride-perch. 
Tail with two lobes, slightly unequal, base flexuose. Belly and 
lower fins pale, anal fin with 13 rays, the three anterior spiny 
and shorter, behind rounded and far from the tail, although 
nevrer than the dorsal fin. Thoracic fin with five rays, none of 
which appear spiny, and no appendage. Pectoral: fins short, 
trapezoidal, with 15 rays. Branehial rays concealed. 

IV. Genus. SunrFisu. IcrTuHenis. Icthele. 

Body elliptical or oval very compressed, scaly. Mouth small, 
with small teeth and thin lips. Gill cover double, scaly, with- 
out serrature or spines. One dorsal fin, broader behind, with 
anterior spiny rays, as well as the anal and thoracic fins, these 
without appendages. Vent hardly posterior. Lateral line fol- 
lowing the curve of the back. 

Synonomy Lefomis. Prod, 70 New Genera, 13 Genus. 

An extensive genus, which contains perhaps 20 species, most 
of which were blended with the Labdrus auritus and Labrus 
virginicus of Linveus. They differ from the genus Labérus or 
rather Sfarus, by the scaly opercule and the thoracic fins with- 
out appendage. I have already detected six species in the wes- 
tern waters; but there are more. I divide them into two sub- 
genera. Meaning Sun-fish. All guod to eat, and easily taken 
with the hook; they feed on worms and young fishes. They 
are permanent. 

Ist Subgenus. TeELIPomtis. 

Opercule without appendage; but spotted—Meaning spot- 
ted gills. 

6th Species. GiLtpEp SunFisu. Icthelis macrochira. Itch- 
ele macrochire. ° 

Body oval,oblong, gilt, crowded with small brown dotts; head 
small, scaly, opercule flexuose, spot narrow marginal and black, 
jaws equal: tail forked: pectoral fins long and narrow, reach- 
ing the anal fin, which has 13 rays, whereof three are spiny. 

A pretty species from three to four inches long. In the O- 
hio, Green river, Wabash, kc Names, Sun-fish, Gold-fish, &c. 
Head rather acute, not scaly before the eyes. Iris gilt brewn. 
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Dorsal fin with 22 long rays, whereof 11 are spity, a depres- 
sion between the two sorts of rays. Anal fin broad and round- 
ed. Tail20rays. Thoracic one and five. Pectoral 15, Di- 
ameter of the body nearly one fourth of total length. 

7th Species. Buur Sunrisn. Icthelis cyanella. Icthele bleu 
atre. 

Body elliptic, elongate, diameter one fifth, olivaccous gilt, 
crowded with irregular blue cotts; brownish above: head elon- 
gate, lower jaw longer, cheeks with blue flexuose lines; spot ob- 
long blackish, nearly marginal: tail rounded, notched: anal fin 
very broad with 12 rays, whereof three are short spiny: pectoral 
fins very short. 

A small species hardly three inches, called Blue-fish or Sun- 
fish. I found it on the Ohio at the falls. Appearing entirely 
blue at a distance. Head brownabove. Iris gilt. Opercule curv- 
ed. Tail olive blue, with 24rays. Dorsal fin brownish with 20 
rays, whereof 10 are spiny, hardly any middle depression. Pec- 
toral small trapezoidal, 12 rays. Thoracic one and five. 

8th Species. Buackeye Sunrisn. Icthelis melanofis Icth- 
ele zuil-noir. 

Body oblong, diameter one fourth, olivaceous covered with 
blue dotts, neck, hrown above, head large, mouth rather large, 
upper jaw longer; opercule with blue curved and longitudinal 
lines beneath: spot rounded black at its base: fins olivaceous, 
tail bilobed: anal fin with three and nine rays: pectoral fins 
large oboval. 

Length from two to six inches: common in the tributary 
streams of the Ohio, the Kentucky, Licking, Miami, &c. and 
even in small creeks. Vulgar names, Blue-fish, Black-eyes, 
Sun-fish, Blue-bass, &ce. It has black eyes like all the éther 
species; but the iris is black also, with a silvery hue or ring. 
Dorsal fin with ten and ten rays, the Spiny ones very short. Cau- 
dal 20. Pectoral 16. Thoracic one and five, as usual; but the 
Spiny ray is very short, as are also those of the anal fin. 


2d Subgenus. Pomorts. 


> 1} © ~~ » ~ > -< 
Opercule with a membranaccous appendage, often like an 
auricule and spotted. Meaning earcd gills, 
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ma 
9th Species. RepryeE Sunrisu. Icthelis Enythrops. \tch- 
ele ceuil rouge. 

Body oval elliptic, (diameter one third,) blackish above, oliva- 
ceous on the sides, whitish bencath: head small, lower jaw 
longer, propercule flexuose, opercule with a short, angular and 
acute appendage, a faint and small brown spot above it: tail bi- 
lobed, ciliate, base black, middle olivaceous, tip whitish, upper 
lobe rather larger: anal fin with six and ten rays: pectorals tra- 
pezoidal large, not reaching the vent. 

(ro BE CONTINUrn.) J ¢ , 
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POETRY 


AN ODE 


For the New Year Eighteen Hundred and Twenty. 


The king of day’s revolving sphere 
Wakes into life the rolling year; 

The impatient minutes haste; 
And, turn’d by fortune’s fickle wheel, 
The unchanging fates have fix’d their seal 

On all the glories of the past. 
Lo! shining bright in memory’s fane, 
Beyond “the green ey’d monster’s” rage, 
Iferoic deeds shall live again, 
And grace the historian’s future page, 
Where distant climes shall wond’ring read 
Of freedom’s sons, unaw’d by power, 
Who march’d to war, their country freed, 
\nd bravely bled in battle’s hour. 

Y'rom the first blush of orient day 
To where descend his evening beams 
On burning Afric’s sable streams, 

Her martial deeds shall ne’er decay, 


Of fair success, O happy land, 
| Ae 
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O cheer’d by heavenly smiles, 
What can the fates assign thee more? 
What happier boon has Heav’n in store 
To bless thy people’s toils? 
Each rolling season as it flows, & 
Each month exalts thy rising fame, 
Each day with expectation glows 
To waft abroad thy honored name. 
Around our country waiting stands 
Each noble child of future time. 
Mark! how they fly in unknown bands, 
As from the mountain height, sublime, 
She rolls around her god-like eyes, 
And earth, and heaven, and sea, surveys! 
O grant a portion of thy praise, 
O bid thy sons to glory rise: 


My 
= 


» Columbia’s genius, hear their prayer; 
© bid them all to glory rise, 
With ten-fold honors let them share 
The blessings of the brave and wise. 
Then shall they mark time’s rapid speed 
With something that disdains to die, 
The hero’s, patriot’s, good man’s meed, 
And passage to eternity. Z. 





a 


To alittle bird taken into my chamber at the window, and pro- 
tecied during a stormy night. 


While the Nicurt F1enp is prowling, 
And the bleak tempest howling, 
And the sear leaf is stripp’d from the sheltering tree, 
From a scene so dismaying, 
Thy terror betraying, 
Sweret Brrp, here’s a sAcRED Asyium for thee. 


When no storm shall alarm thee, 
And my bosom shall warm thee, 
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As a Wino’p-Onr* of old, not an InGRATE thou’lt prove. 


He sent through the heart, 
Which caress’d him, a dart, 
And its PEACE was Gestroy’d by the arrow or Lovr. 


But Tuov, when thy pinion 
Resumes its dominion, 
As lovely and smiling shall dawn the roune Day, 
With gratitude glowing, 
And voice sweetly flowing, 


Orr my slumbers wilt charm with thy free Matin Lay. 
H. M. 
* «Cupid benighted.” 
—— 


HENRI. 


{ found young Henri on the plain: 
His eye was fixed, his hand was still: 
Still bore his breast the life-blood stain, 
The blood was on his helmet still. 
He died, as men like him should die;. 
In the warm clasp of victory! 
His eye was fixed, but in its gaze 
Beamed the high soul. The crimsoned brow 
Was cold, but life’s departing rays 
Had lit it with a warrior’s glow. 
The soul, which from that turf had flown, 
Would not have sought a prouder throhe! 


Let honours deck the fallen brave, 
Proud trophies grace his hallowed tomb; 
Green be the laurels o’er his grave, 
And thornless roses round it bloom. 
Stern War himself shall shed a tear; 
Nations shall weep a hero dead; 
lame shall a lasting structure rear, 
To mark the spot where valour’s laid! 
For he has died, as those should die, 


Who fight the fight of Liberty’ R. B. 
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TO JULIA. 


Jui, forgive the faltering lays, 
Officious thus, that court thine ear, 

Forgive the sigh that hapless strays, 
Forgive the timid, trembling tear. 

They ask not mow return of Love, 





To soothe them with its power divine; 
Nor do they hope that breast to move 
With the rude pangs that throb in mine. 


Forgive, if thought, like truant boy, 
To earlier hours, dejected, stray, 
When hope was young and life was joy, 
And love inspired my every lay. 
The stufled throb, the silent throe, 
Upbraid thee not: this wounded breast 
One solace only seeks to know; 


It once was happy, once was blest. 
RB. 


A RAMBLE BY MOONLIGHT ON THE BANKS OF THE OHIO. 


How delightful to ramble at cve’s silent hour 
On the smooth grassy bank of the pure silver stream, 
To inhale the rich odour of each fragrant flower, 


And enjoy the delight of a fanciful aream! 


How soft are the rays of the chaste queen of night, 
When, in beauty reflected from Ohio’s smooth face, 


They shine, like the lake of pure liquid light, 








Whose lustre through heaven’s starry concave we tracc! 


How sublime is a view cf the dew-spangled lawn, 
Like a diamond reflecting Diana’s pale ray! 


How splendid the rainbows, which o’er me have drawn 


Their arches, whose colours so fitfully play: 
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O, ’tis soothing and sweet to the sorrow worn heart 
By moonlight to ream o’er the gem bedecked shore, 


And visit those scenes, which, in memory’s chart, 
Stand high, from the pleasures enjoyed there before. 


But hark! what rich melody floats on the breeze, 

Anc swells its sweet notes, full or faint on the ear, 

As the zéphyr’s soft breath gently wafts through the trees 
Those sounds, which by fits appear distant or nears 


Tis the yoice of the waterman; but in his lay 
Not the fires of Tasso or Petrarch appear, 

As they swell, Oh Italia, on thy f.r renown’d bay, 
In the voice of the musical Gondolier. 


iow gently the mMoonheams repose on yon hill, 
Where so oft with the friend of my heart I’ve reclin’d, 
At the foot of the beech, near yon wandering rill, 
And ehjoyed the swect converse of souls unconfin’d! 


Yes! thy heart, O my friend, was as pure as the light; 
Which pillows so gently on yon rolling stream,. 

And thy mind, like an Hercules, cradled in might, 
Flashed forth trom thy face, like a meteor, its beam. 


Once thou wert, but alas, death’s cold, freezing hand 
Hath congealed the fair blossom which shot forth so bold, 
Though by the soft breezes of friendship ’twas fann’d, 
And the warm sun of love caused its leaves to unfold. 


Sleep on, but whenever I visit the shore, 
Where so oft we have felt friendship’s magic controul, 
I shall sigh o’er the joys I can witness no more, 


And by memory enjoy the soft green of the soul. 
, ti. Be 
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Doctissimo atque facundissime 
HORATIO HOLLEY, 
Transylvaniensis Universitatis Przsidi, 
Reipublice Literariz Fautori Strenuo, 


Hosce yersiculos, non admodum limatos,. 


D, D, D, 
+ JLR. 


T. U. 
Cum Deum regina Jovisque conjux, 


Helladam ob caram lacrymis obortis, 
Funderet coram fratre de profundo. 
Corde querelas, 


Nespiam talem populum futurum, 
Fortem in armis, tam patrizque amantem; 
Ore sic fatur placido virum rex 

Oscula libans; 


“In mari est Atlantiaco duabus 

Alteris adjuncta, anumos viriles 

Spartacos que possidet, omnia et que 
| Dura subiret, 


Insula, olim limitibus vetustis 

Longius que proferet, occidentis 

Ultimo ex fine imperium cubile ad 
Solis Eoum. 


Cis fretum degit populus qui eodem, 
Quo Attici sunt, ingenio, ac benigna) 
Cujus est semper comitas et equa 

Gloria in armis. 
Queque virtus Greca iterum vigebit 
Hic et illic. Heu scelus! Sese in ipsos 
Impium ferrum furiale vertent 


Postea szvl. 


Ni foret fatum, tibi tunc dolendum, 


Terminos trans Oceani futurum 
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Virgini asylum, in regione cui CO- 
LUMBIA* nomen. 


Quamvis in cunis dominationis 

Vincula hec rumpet fera Europez 

Maximo cum murmure Libertatis, 
Fulminis instar, 


Intonans nomen, sonus, improbos qui 
Excitat rege> velut in sereno 
Nubila allidunt, aquilone adacta 


Impete vasto.”’ 


Tum Pater Divum jubare exaratum 

Protulit Wasuinctrony celebre 

Nomen, orbis qua patet, atque omni 
Tempore sacrum. 


LA DIVINITE. 


ODE SACREE, A ECHO EF CHORUS RESPONSIF. 
‘ The Divinity. 
N. B. The reader must supply the accents, 
Je suis Celui quisuis, toujours fus et seras: 
Nul ne peut soulever, le voile qui me couvre; 


Mais des qui je deploie la vigueur de mon bras, 
Tout l’ Univers me decouvre. 


Echo de tous les Etres. 


Tu est celul qui est, toujours fus et seras- 
Nul ne peut soulever le voile qui te couvre; 
Mais des que tu deploie la vyigueur de ton bras, 


Tout l? Univers te decouvre. 


A Sacred Ode with responsive Echo.) 


* The classical reader will be aware that the division of the word Colum. 


dia is supported by the best authorities. 


In Horace similar divisions a- 


bound, and the following example from Catullus, Ode 61, 1. 81, is direets 


ly in point. 


Flere desine. Non tibi 2x 
runculeia periculum est. 
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Je suis present partout, en-tous tems,.en tous lieux; 

L’ existence est mon corps, la lumiere est mon ombre: 

Des que F on m’ entrevois, }’ eblouis tous les yeux, 
Le Ciel meme en devient sombre. 


Echo de tous les Etres. 
* . A 
Tu est present partout, en tous tems, en tous lieux; 
L’ existence est ton corps, la lumiere est ton ombre: 


Des que I’ on t’entrevois, tu eblouis les. yeux, 
Lo Ciel meme en devient sdiibre, 


Je fus toujours le meme et serai toujours tel; 

Rien ne peut alterer mon bonheur ineffable: 

Tout emane de moi; car je suis I’ ETERNEL, 
Le seul Principe immuable; 


Echo de tous les Etres. 
Tu fus toujours le meme, et seras toujours tel; 
Rien ne peut alterer ton bonheur ineffable: 


Tout emane de toi; car tu est  ererne?, 
Le seul Principe immuable. 


C. S. RAFINESQU::. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, ;} 
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